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A testimonial of the results from the largest double page advertisement 
ever published. 
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MR. Ke B. CRESSEY, 
“THE RECORD,” 


DBAR SIR:- 

IT GIVES US MUCH PLEASURE TO ADVISE YOU THAT THE DOUBLE 
DECKER ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED IN YOUR PAPER SUNDAY, MAY 25TH, 1908 
BAS BROUGHT US MORE AND BETTER RESULTS THAN ALL ADVERTISING PLACED 

-< — — ~_-_-— ———_ —_—_—_—— 
Di ALL OTHER PAPERS COMBINED. 
—_——_— — 

YOURS VERY TRULY, 
McKINLEY MINING & SMELTING CO. 











Circulation for May averaged 184,401 daily and 162,455 Sanifey. Ad- 
vertising rate, 25 cents per line, subject to discounts. 


New York : Advertising Manager, Chicago . 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1202-4 Tribune Building. 
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The Richmond 
Dispatch 


The Richmond 
News 


THE LEADING DAILY PAPERS 
OF VIRGINIA. 





They cover the prosperous Richmond territory. 
Richmond and its neighboring towns have a popu- 
lation of 125,000. The manufactories employ 
over 30,000 people. The annual sales amount to 
$111,000,000, and the fifteen banks carry deposits 
of $20,000,000. 


THIS MONEY-GETTING 
AND MONEY-SPENDING COMMUNITY IS 
THOROUGHLY REACHED BY 


The Morning Dispatch 
The Evening News 





RATES AND FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Manager Foreign Advertising. 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

1103-1105 BOYCE BUILDING. 407-410 TEMPLE COURT. 
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BUILDING UP A TEN-CENT 
MAGAZINE. 


The firm of John Wanamaker 
issued the first number of Every- 
body’s Magazine in September, 
1899, taking its name from “Every- 
body’s Journal,” an amateur paper 
which Mr. Wanamaker published 
when a boy. From its initial issue 
the publication had a circulation of 
100,000 copies, with considerable 
advertising patronage, but in the 
first eighteen months it fell far 
short of reaching the first rank 
of ten-cent monthlies. Actual 
news-stands and subscription sales 
amounted to about 50,000 monthly, 
the remainder being mailed to the 
firm’s mail order and charge cus- 
tomers, while the editorial depart- 
ment was indifferently handled. 

n May, a year ago, two things 
happened. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
was given editorial charge, and 
Theron McCampbell, who had made 
a notable record in building up the 
circulations of the Woman’s Home 
Companion and Success, became 
associated with the business man- 
agement. To-day Everybody's 
ranks with the foremost ten-cent 
monthlies, having a paid circula- 
tion of 150,000 copies and the rep- 
utation of being among the leading 
publications of its class. 

“To make the April issue go 
round,” said Mr. McCampbell, “we 
had to cut the news companies’ 
order 14,300 copies. It now goes 
to 150,000 people who buy it for 
its literary and pictorial merit. 
Since last fall we have carried on 
an average over 100 pages of ad- 
vertising in each number. I don’t 
care to blow my horn over this 
showing, for the credit of upbuild- 
ing the magazine belongs to every- 
one connected with it—particular- 
ly to Mr. Robert C. Ogden of the 
firm of John Wanamaker. He is 
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Everybody’s, and by the way, he 1s 


one of the finest men that ever 
trod in shoe leather. England 
called Gladstone their ‘grand old 
man,’ well, he is our ‘grand old 
man.’ He is the absolute maste1 
of this New York business, and 
there are about 4,000 of us march- 
ing upwards and onwards to his 
inspiring music. I consider it the 
greatest privilege of my life that 
I am associated with him. Really 
it’s an inspiration to a young man 
to have a scheme turned down by 
Mr. Ogden, for he gives you his 
reasons, and therein are his lectures 
on sound principles which will 
make a man successful if it is in 
him, And the harder he calls you 
down the better it is if you have 
the grit to take his medicine grace- 
fully and profit by it, but if you 
can’t take a hint or have to be told 
a thing the second time, beware. 
Mr. Ogden is the real founder of 
Everybody's, he named it and has 
managed it from its conception, 
and to him alone belongs the credit 
of placing it in the front rank of 
American magazines, 

“T got my training in circulation 
work while employed by two of 
the most enterprising ‘schemers’ 
in the publishing business—J. S. 
Crowell, of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, and Louis Klopsch, of 
the Christian Herald—but building 
circulation for a general literary 
magazine presented conditions I 
had never met with before. While 
the principles of successful circula- 
tion booming may be the same, 
every periodical presents different 
conditions. The people to be reach- 
ed, the editorial policy, the sub- 
scription price, the quality of print- 
ing, the money available for push- 
ing and all that goes to make up 
the genius of the property must be 
most carefully analyzed and the 
right deductions made before em- 
barking on circulation schemes. 

“T made a ten strike with Suc- 
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cess by doing an old thing in a 
new way. I arranged for the ex- 
clusive use of several good maga- 
zines, in clubbing combinations and 
made the most remarkable bargains 
ever heard of. But the secret was 
this: We guaranteed a uniform 
price and allowed agencies, pub- 
lishers, newsdealers and others a 
liberal commission — something 
that had never been done before 
on clubbing offers. Our lowest 
rate with the Review of Reviews 
depended upon securing 25,000 new 
names, which was considered an 
impossible feat then. We assumed 
that we could get them and made 
our rates accordingly. We got 
more than 80,000 subscriptions for 
the Review of Reviews alone the 
first year, and Success put on 200, 
000 names in a few months. W hen 
I came to Everybody's, we formed 
clubs of better publications than 
had ever been offered in combina- 
tions—such as Harper's Weekly, 
the Outlook, World’s Work and 
Harper’s Bazaar. The success of 
the scheme the previous year 
brought out an avalanche of club- 
bing offers last season which di- 
vided the orders somewhat, but we 
did a fine business. Most of our 
replies came from people who used 
letter heads and monogrammed pa- 
per and go per cent of our orders 
were paid for by checks. Liberal 
inducements were offered to can- 
vassing agents who took their pay 
in cash commissions. To others 
we offered for every club of three 
names, an order upon the Wana- 
maker store for a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise. We stimulated news- 
stand sales, by giving inducements 
for special displays, advertising in 
newspapers, distributing printed 
matter, and in other effective ways. 
“Then we had a circularizing 
campaign. Thirty men were kept 
busy last summer copying names 
from directories and other sources. 
We took only names of responsible 
people—physicians, lawyers, mer- 
chants and the like. They were 
copied onto cards, arranged alpha- 
betically, sorted out duplicates and 
classified geographically. We 
graded them by professions—of- 
ficials, merchants of two classes, 
bankers, and so forth. Each class 
was distinguished by a different 
color of card and subdivided by 
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key letters. The entire list num- 
bers over 1,000,000 and covers the 
whole country, with the exception 
of the Southern States and several 
of the largest cities. To these 
names we mailed a handsome cir- 
cular and subscription blanks. They 
were not sent out in large batches, 
but were distributed so that hardly 
more than a hundred would reach 
the average postoffice each day. For 
instance, there were 16,000 names 
in Albany, and the campaign was 
spread over eight weeks. When a 
postoffice is overwhelmed with cir- 
culars, the carriers do not take 
the trouble to make changes in 
addresses as they will when only a 
few circulars arrive daily. Then 
this plan keeps the campaign alive, 
for people visit and talk about the 
magazine and the offers. 

“We added to our news-stand 
customers by having editorial feat- 
ures of timely interest. A ten- cent 
magazine has something in com- 
mon with a newspaper. It cannot 
be as staid as the Atlantic Month- 
ly, but must be alive and changing 
to meet new conditions. We got 
General Funston’s own story of 
the capture of Aguinaldo direct 
from the Philippines, for examplc. 
It costs $1,000, besides very heavy 
cable tolls. We spent $3,000 to ad- 
vertise this feature in magazines 
that are sold largely on the news- 
stands, for we wanted to reach the 
news-stand public. That feature 
increased our permanent sales 
more than 11,000 copies. 

“News-stand sales are important. 
As rural delivery is extended it 
will help dailies, but magazines— 
and especially ten-cent magazines 
—must depend more and more up- 
on news-stand sales as time goes 
on. Even people living in the 
country and very small towns are 
learning to buy periodicals that 
way. Good roads and the country 
electric lines carry them to the 
shopping centers often—to go to 
town for the magazines is suifi- 
cient excuse for many to make the 
pleasure trip. 

“News companies are small fac- 
tors in sales, for they merely dis- 
tribute, and cannot favor any peri- 
odical. They are to the publisher 
what the express company is to 
the merchant. The point of at- 
tack is, first, the news-stand pub- 
(Cv ntinued on page 6.) 
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Successful adver- 
tisers have always 


advertised in 


THE SUN 


That is why you 
should be among 
the number—suc- 
cessful men seek 


each others’ com- 


pany. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK, 
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lic, then the dealer. Theoretically 
there is a great risk in news-stand 
circulation, for the man who buys 
your magazine one month may 
never buy it again. It would seem 
that news-stand circulations ougit 
to fluctuate wildiy, but as a matter 
of hard fact they seldom do with 
a well managed, well edited maga-. 
zine. It is true that the man who 
buys Everybody's this month may 
buy McClure’s the next, and then 
the Cosmopolitan, but in time he 
comes back to the best one, that’s 
Everybody's of course, and some 
law of compensation keeps the bal- 
ance fairly true for all, with a 
gradual growth for the fittest. 
“The same law applies to sub- 
scriptions. With a general literary 
magazine, the percentage of re- 
newals is comparatively small, but 
the fluctuation from one magazine 
to another adjusts itself surpris- 
ingly. The work comes in making 
big headway over your competi- 
tor—that takes genuine hustling. 
A great deal depends upon the 
editorial department. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. have made a good 
magazine of Everybody's. Our 
editors have been instructed to 
spare no cost to make Everybody’s 
the best ten-cent magazine ever 
published. We are going to give 
a three dollar magazine for one 
dollar a year. Mr. Frank N. 
Doubleday is in Europe now se- 
curing features, and we work to- 
gether very closely. On Tuesdays 
Doubleday, Page & Co. have what 
is called ‘the firm lunch,’ when 





we all get together and watch the 


wheels go round. The tone and 
quality of the magazine must be 
kept up to concert pitch contin- 
ually. No one or two or several 
good or poor articles will make 
make or kill a magazine—its life 
is a gradual growth one way or 
the other. 

“We pay no salvage upon news- 
stand returns. Many publications 
pay two and one-half cents a 
pound to the news company to 
cover the cost of freight or post- 
age, but we find that abolition of 
the salvage makes the dealer more 
careful about ordering superfluous 
copies. Nor do we destroy any of 
our returns. Each month we have 
extra covers printed, and when 
copies come back we put them ina 
clean cover and send them out to 
likely readers. Many subscribers 
are secured in this way, and news- 
stand sales are undoubtedly accel- 
erated. The cover of a ten-cent 
magazine, by the way, is a highly 
vital factor in selling upon news- 
stands. It must be attractive, 
though not lurid or allegorical, and 
have some simple, artistic design 
—a single figure, preferably, and 
in colors. 

“No general magazine can show 
a better mail order clientele than 
Everybody's. Many of our sub- 
scribers send checks, showing that 
they are not only used to buying 
by mail, but that they have bank 
accounts. The good name of 
Wanamaker helps advertisers in 
many ways.” 











FROM THE BALTIMORE “ SUNDAY HERALD.” 
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MORE NECESSARY 


Than the Prime Necessartes of Life 








The average city circulation 
of the sos 


Des Moines 
Daily News 


Iowa's Great Evening and Sunday 
Paper, 7s now over 11,500. 
The actual number of consumers 
of city water is 8,129. 


This is one for every household and 
other establishment consuming city 
water and over 3,300 to fill up the 
gaps between. 

More papers are delivered by carriers, to homes, 


than there are consumers of city water. Newsdeal- 
ers and news boys sell but about 2,500 a day. 








Most Remarkable Home Circulation in America. 














JAPANESE VS. OMEGA. 
ADVERTISING DOES NOT ALWAYS PAY. 


New York, May 29, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article in Printers’ Ink of May 
28th, in which the sales of Omega Oil 
were compared with Japanese Oil, is 
misleading. 

In that article Mr. Kennedy is made 
to say that the house of C. N. Critten- 
ton & Co. sells five times as much 
Japanese Oil as Omega Oil. 

fou should have stated that the C. 
N. Crittenton Co. are sole distributors 
of Japanese Oil, every bottle sold to 
the retail trade of the country going 
through that house alone. Omega Oil 
is handled by over 400 wholesalers, 
Messrs. C. N. Crittenton Co. being but 
one of that number. if the proportion 
be carried out on the above basis, it 
will be seen that there are 80 bottles of 
Omega Oil sold to 1 of Japanese Oil. 

The article in question thus becomes 
ridiculous. The position of Mr. Risley 
on the advertising question is just as 
ridiculous. He says he has made a 
monumental success of his business with- 
out newspaper advertising, but is ready 
to invest heavily in that will-o’-the-wisp 
if some one can overcome hig prejudice 
against it. Why in the world should a 
man want to buy newspaper advertising 
if he is getting rich so fast without it?! 
He ought to know that newspaper ad- 
vertising is a dangerous thing—an edged 
tool—a sponge that will soak up money 
faster than a steam yacht. Before any- 
body can answer a question he is en- 
titled to know all the particulars. Mr. 
Risley should tell us his present me- 
thods, and he should let us see the ad- 
vertising which proved so disastrous in 
Alabama. He should tell us what pa- 
ere he used and how he used them. 

hen these particulars are laid bare to 
the public, it is fair to presume that any 
man of sense can see just where the 
fault lies. Newspaper advertising is 
good or bad, according as it is utilized. 
Mr. Risley must have used it in the 
wrong way. 

Pvt - MN. Wried40, 
CuHILiIcoTHE, O., May 29, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was interested in the letter of the 
National Remedy Co., of New_York, 
published in Printers’ InK of May 28, 
page 40. In this letter the manager, 
Mr. Risley, gives the result of an adver- 
tising experiment made in Georgia in 
the early nineties. He says the adver- 
tising, which was placed by a leading 
agency in the newspapers of that State, 
not only failed to increase their busi- 
ness, but that it actually fell off in that 
State, while it increased in States where 
they did not advertise. X 

Did it ever occur to Mr. Risley that, 
at that time, half the population of 
Georgia was made up of negroes and 
the other half divided between the poor 
whites, who do sot see newspapers, and 
the other extreme of the: white popula- 
tion. who are too proud to use patent 
medicines? . . Ae 

With these conditions in view, it is 
fet surprising that the newspaper adver- 
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tising did them no good, but why it 
should make their business fall off is 
hard to explain. Perhaps the “leading 
agency” which placed the business took 
it cheap and then paid for the adver- 
tising with directories. 

That newspaper advertising does pay 
I see demonstrated almost every pa 
Being in touch with every druggist in 
this city, I watch the result of medicine 
advertising very carefully and _ can 
truthfully say that no proprietary rem- 
edy was ever properly advertised in the 
columns of the News Advertiser that 
did not show results almost immediately 
—the results varying only by the ex- 
tent of the advertising and the gen- 
eral utility of the remedies advertised. 

Geo. F. Hunter, Mgr., 
News Advertiser Co. 


It would be interesting if Mr. 
Hunter would explain how it 
makes any difference in what man- 
ner the advertising was paid for or 
whether it was paid for at all, pro- 
vided it was done. Mr. Hunter is 
perhaps as honest as newspaper 
men generally when he tells the 
result in Chillicothe of advertising 
in the Advertiser, but PRINTERS’ 
INK is inclined to believe that he 
(Hunter) cannot mention a single 
instance where the sales of the 
local druggist have equalled the 
advertiser's bill. Advertising pays! 
It pays better now than ever be- 
fore! But only one man in a hun- 
dred, who advertises a patent med- 
icine, gets his money back. The 
hundredth man sometimes gets a 
Klondike out of advertising. Bert 
Moses states the case pretty fairly 
when he says: 

“Newspaper advertising is a dangerous 
tning—an edged tool—a sponge that will 
soak up money faster than a steam 
yacht.” 


THE ADVERTISING CLUBS. 


“* CoLtier’s WEEKLY.” 
New York, June 3. 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are anxious to secure a list of the repre- 
sentative advertising clubs in the larger cities. 
Would it not be a good idea to compile one 
and publish it in your valued magazine? It 
seems to me that it would be very generally 
appreciated by the advertising fraternity. 

Very truly yours, FRANKLIN CoE. 

. Adv’g Dept. Collier’s Weekly. 


The Little Schoolmaster will be 
ready to receive the names and 
addresses of such clubs and com- 
pile the list for the benefit of its 


pupils. 
—_——_+2+—__—— 

A person who becomes angry admits 
his inability to cope with conditions as 
they are. The man who indulges in 
personalities in an ad admits the other 
fellow’s superiority—White’s Sayings. 
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Twenty-Sixth 








Anniversary. 








“The valued NASHVILLE BANNER 
(Tennessee) was twenty-six years old on 
Thursday, and celebrated the event with 
a modest paragraph announcing the re- 
currence of the anniversary. THE BAN- 
NER is one of the most complete, reliable 
and thoroughly up-to-date newspapers in 
the South, and has deserved always the 
success that has attended its publication. 
Itis a fair fighter, and honorable com- 
petitor for business, and withal a publica- 
tion of which Tennesseans may justly 
feel proud. We do not always agree 
with the BANNER’s views on public ques- 
tions, but do always agree that it stands 
for what it thinks to be best for the 
whole people.” 

—Chattanooga Times, April r2th. 


THE BANNER’S Circulation 
is Guaranteed to be More 
than Double that of any other 


Nashville Newspaper. 








150 Nassau Street, 











Eastern Representative, 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN, 


SPECIAL AGENCY, 




















New York. 
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GETTING ADS BY MAIL. 





- For a number of years readers 
of Printers’ INK may have noticed 
a two-liner 





40 WORD ;, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 





run under Advertising Media in 
the Classified columns of the Little 
Schoolmaster, and to find out what 
sort of man was behind this enter- 
prise a trip was made to Brockton 
by the writer. 

Interrogating the publisher, Mr. 
Albert H. Fuller, a few interesting 
facts were gleaned. 

“I have no objection in answer- 
ing any question for PRINTERS’ 
Ink, for I recognize it as an 
authority on advertising and re- 
ceive thany helpful hints from it 
weekly.” 

“How many papers do you run 
the little ad in?” 

“Only two, at present, the Bos- 
ton Globe and Printers’ INK.” 

“Now, Mr. Fuller, which paper 
pays the best?” 

“The Boston Globe, probably for 
the reason that it is inserted in 
it every day and Sunday too.” 

“Are your returns satisfactory?” 

“Yes, indeed, we run it till for- 
bid in the Globe and contract by 
the year with Printers’ INK.” 

“Then you do hear from it di- 
rect?” 

“O! yes. We receive many 
more ads than we accept, as no 
fraudulent or objectionable adver- 
tising can be inserted in the En- 
terprise at any price.” 

“Do you think the low price 
you make on ‘wants’ brings you 
this business?” 

“Tt may to some extent, but I 
have always regarded the pages of 
these little ‘wants’ as the most in- 
teresting of our twenty pages.” 

“Do you have any set rule for 
the insertion of these ads?” 

“Yes, all new ads are run the 
first day under ‘Too late to Classi- 
fy’ and appear on the local new 
page.’ 

“How do you 
ment ?” 

“At this low price all ads must 
be ordered for some definite time 
and paid for in advance.” 

“How about till forbid ads?” 
“It may surprise you to learn 


regulate pay- 
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that all till forbid ads are de- 
clined. 

“How did you come to advertise 
for advertising ?” 

“We tried it as an experiment 
and at first inserted the ad in 
many papers but continued it only 
in papers that paid.” 

“Notice that it always appears 
in the Globe as the last ad under 
‘Agents, Partners, etc.,’ is this a 
preferred position ?” 

“No, that is a little trick in writ- 
ing the ad, as figures always come 
last in their classification.” 

“Do you advertise in any other 
way ?” 

“Yes, we once in a while solicit 
ads by mailing printed cards to 
advertisers, but it does not pay as 
well as our ads in the papers, con- 
sidering the expense and trouble 
and time in mailing. 

Mr. Fuller is affable, courteous 
and generous and delights in the 
details of the business end of the 
Enterprise, while the editorial de- 
partment is in the charge of Mr. 
S. Heath Rich. 

Brockton is a city of 40,000 and 
the Enterprise enjoys a circulation 
of over 7,000 and was the first 
daily established in the “Shoe 
City.” THe DEAN. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
Published the 
Departinent of the _ 





Scents ea cope 
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AN EFFORT OF THE PAST MASTER IN RAIL~ 
ROAD ADVERTISING; GEO, H, DANIELS, OF THE 
N. ¥. CENTRAL, 

















PLAIN TYPE IS “BIG MEDI- 
CINE.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 27, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It has occurred to me that the adver- 
tisement I am now running in Print- 
ERS’ INK might be made very much more 
effective if it were illustrated or re- 
produced in burnt wood or clay 
modelling effects or any of the other 
processes used in illustrating adver- 
tising matter. It has also occurred to me 
in this connection that 1f we were to of- 
fer *100 or more prizes for the best 
illustrated ad containing this wording, 
with the privilege of reproducing any of 
the designs suvmitted, | might secure 
a series of very desirable illustrations 
and at the same time get the ad talked 
about in desirable quarters. 

Would it be too much trouble to give 
me your opinion on the following points: 

1st. On the desirability of using an 
illustrated ad? 

2nd. The desirability of running an ad 
in PRInrers’ INK offering prizes for the 
Lest illustrations? 

3d. Who, if anybody, would be bet- 
ter than Printers’ INK to pass upon the 
award? 

4th. Who, if anvone, would you re- 
commend as a better judge than Print- 
ERS’ INK to make the award? 

5th. What would you regard as liberal 
prizes? We should want them to be 
liberal. 

Please give me a very frank opinion 
on No. 2. I would not want to make 
the mistake of offering the prize if we 
did not get plenty of competitors. 

If you don’t think it would be suc- 
cessful and accomplish results we desire, 
turn it down fiat. Sincerely, 

J. Murpny, 


Ww. 
Publisher the Minneapolis Tribune. 
If you continue to make for 
Printers’ INK advertisements as 


telling as those you have furnished 
thus far, you do not need illustra- 
tions. 

If what you say in your adver- 
tisements is true, they will do you 
a whole lot of good. 

The style of setting cannot be 
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improved and no picture will make 
them more conspicuous. 
They are stunners! 


Notwithstanding the above you 
want new matter from time to 
tume. Probably you cannot always 
hit upon a sentence as telling as 
the one you are now using. 

If you advertise in Printers’ 
Ink for designs, you will get them. 

The Jron Age advertised for a 
suggestion in Printers’ INK for 
February 19, 1902—see pages 48 
and 49—and received 686 replies. 


One hundred dollars is enough 
to offer for a reward. 

Possibly three 1d be 
better, one of $100, one of $50 and 
one of $25 for first, second and 
third choice, promising to repro- 
duce the successful advertisements 
in Printers’ INK, together with the 
name of the designer. The credit 
of winning will be of money value 
to him. 


Of course larger awards will 
make more talk. 
There is but one man to be 


thought of for passing upon the de- 
signs submitted and that man is 
yourself. 

Make your choice, announce it, 
pay the award, give no reasons, 
use no argument. 

In this way you will be satisfied 
and justice is as likely to be done 
as is ever the case in such com- 
petitions. 

Printers’ INK is too smart to 
consent to burn its fingers by act- 
ing as umpire or judge. 

EO So 
THERE is no mystery in advertising. It 


is common sense applied along lines of 
experience.—The Mahin Method. 








NUMBER AND VARIETY. 


No paper inthe U.S. 


carries a greater number and va- 


riety of advertisements of local merchants than the Zven- 
ing Star, in Washington, D.C. 


The rates are RIGHT, 


the circulation is RIGHT andthe 


results are RIGHT, and every merchantin Washington 


knows it. 


M. LEE STARKE, Manager General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
NEw YorK. 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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MR. MUNSEY’S ENTER- 
PRISE. 





A correspondent directs atten- 
tion to the advertisement repro- 
duced below, from the New Haven 
Register and asserts that there is 
plenty of “day light” in it. 


BETWEEN 

9 and 12. 

} Between: 9 and 1a tomorrow we will sell; 

Seecn gnc once serie 
and 12 tomorrow we will ure 
feams for (2c. pound. Regularly 


Between 9 and 12 tomorrgw we will seil a pure 
3 year old Californie lornis. Winer for 23¢ @ bottle. 
amen 2 08 6 eae we will sell 
gay ah at 


si 7-and 12 tomorow wo wnat 
. tle of our $ year ol e 

ne This grade of whiskey Is sold at some 
on ee 


we_will sella 
sity y taney AE fab but butter for or 246. Reg- 


_ eee a,x wilt sell ‘a1 
Granulated for #4 


pounds, of 
Between 9 and 12 tomorrow ey sell the 

finest Mocha and Java Coffee for 28¢-a pound 

——— sells at other stores for 35¢. 

9 and 12 tomorrow we will sell choice 
ones 42¢ a found, oe, 
Betweeng and 12 tomorrow. we will put ont 
German potato salad on_salg at 76 a pou’ 

Regularly 10c 


Between 9 and 1a tomorrow we will show you 
Se pone Si maney we apened © tiate anes, 
We will show you how easily you can seve. We 
will show you how much you can save eng wé 
will show you the greatest and best of stores: 


THE 
MOHICAN CO. 


PURE FOODS, 
1822 CHURCH STREET. 


The correspondent further as- 
serts that this is one of .Frank 
Munsey's chain of twenty grocery 
stores, and that he now has 
one in Harlem. The correspon- 
dent closes with the request: 
“Don’t say I told you.” Many peo- 
ple when telling something that is 
not true wish to have it treated 
as a secret. 


MODERATION. 





We have long borne the reputa- 
tion of being an extravagant na- 
tion in matters of speech and writ- 
ing. Foreigners come prepared to 
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find a certain amount of opera 
bouffe in Yankee newspapers, busi- 
ness enterprises and character. 
And they find it, ordinarily, if their 
volumes of impressions are any 
proof. Dickens used extravagance 
to burlesque our extravagance, 
teaching us many a profitable les- 
son after we had gotten over our 
silly resentment, while about ten 
or twelve years ago Mr. Kipling 
wrote a second “American Notes” 
that exposed us in the same shame- 
less manner. 

This hyperbole and vividness of 
statement is most apparent in our 
advertising. We understand it 
among ourselves, and it is strange 
only to the foreigner, who is staid 
and mathematical. For all the 
high-strung metaphor and gaudy 
rhetoric that gets into our papers 
we make due allowance. And we 
discount it in our advertising. In 
fact, we understand it so thorough- 
ly that the comic papers have taken 
it up, and we are outgrowing it 
very rapidly. Our expansion out- 
ward into the markets of the world 
must soon eradicate it altogether. 

This being the real inner truth 
of the matter—and that it is will 
be conceded by all observant think- 
ers—would it not be wise policy 
for advertisers to take time by the 
forelock and forego extravagance 
before it dies a natural death? The 
people who read advertisements 
are learning to discount circus pos- 
ter adjectives, and advertisers are 
learning to temper. Wouldn’t it 
be fine policy to go a step further 
and get down to bald statements 
of facts to-morrow? Kipling said 
that a California real estate agent 
would have made him believe he 
was selling lots situated in an orig- 
inal Eden, whereas a less imagin- 
ative realty man in British Colum- 
bia merely gave him his word of 
honor that the lots he offered were 
not under water, that the city of 
Vancouver was almost certain to 
grow out towards them in ten 
years, and that man between man 
—they were good investments. 
Kipling bought lots in Vancouver. 

We'll all have to come off our 
high rhetorical horse some day, or 
be dragged off. People who buy 
things are growing wondrous wise, 
and cynical, and fond of a laugh 
at high-flown statements. 
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at 


There are more | 
TRIBUNES sold 
every day with- 
in the corporate 
limit of the City of 
Minneapolis than 
all the other local 
English daily pub- 
lications com- 


See report of the 


bined. Association of American 


Advertisers 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 


The importance ance of an attractive, 
well-dressed show window either 
in a wholesale or retail establish- 
ment cannot be over-estimated. A 
particularly well-designed display 
will attract a crowd at all times in 
any place, and a lasting i impression 
is made on those who see it. Idle 
curiosity may be the only reason 
for stopping to view it, but if later 
on goods are wanted the memory 
of that window is very likely to 
draw the would-be purchaser to 
the store. For such reasons much 
attention should be paid to a hand- 
some arrangement at all times. 

To do this properly is the great 
question. Much depends, of course, 
on the window itself. The width, 
depth and height must all be taken 
into consideration. Boxes and 
boards are a poor substitute for a 
regularly-constructed series of 
shelves, but under deft hands can 
be made to answer. The ground- 
work being provided for, draper- 
ies next play an important part. 
There should be many different 
coverings available—white, black, 
crimson, maroon, green, blue, and 
a series of neutral tints—the one 
to be used depending on the wares 
to be displayed. Maroon is the 
most useful color, as almost any- 
thing looks well against it, except 
perhaps a maroon-tinted ware of 
a different shade. White and 
black are also very useful, but a 
soft gray will often be found the 
best. The drapery is simply an 
adjunct and should always be the 
foil—not the attractive thing. 
Plain sateens are the best kind of 
material to use for ordinary wares. 
Silk plushes for rich goods serve 
to enhance their value. Crimped 
papers are sometimes available, 
but as a rule have a cheap look. 

Having decided on the shelves 
and draperies, the placing of the 
wares has much to do. with the 
general effect. Size, shape and 
color are to be considered. Right 
here comes the one point- where 
taste makes the decision. No 
amount of description can take the 
place of the eye where harmony of 
color or contour is in question. 

It might be a good plan to try 
various people in the establish- 
ment to see who can make the best 
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display. Sometimes an undiscov- 
ered genius lies in the person of 
one who holds a minor position. 
A saleswoman or a salesman who 
is neat and tidy and evinces taste 
in dress will often have an innate 
conception of what is requisite to 
produce the best results. 

Frequent changes are necessary, 
even though the new arrangement 
will not be as good as the one it 
displaces. At times a few large 
pieces may be shown; at others 
the window should be well filled, 
but never crowded. 

A pretty idea is to take one 
large piece as a central figure and 
group small pieces as an offset. A 
very effective method consists in 
using one bright color with no 
contrasts at all. Another pretty 
arrangement is to take different 
shades of the same color, and be- 
ginning with the lightest work 
back to the darkest. 

In grouping shades always keep 
the smaller to the front and sides. 
The large pieces look better in the 
center and background. When 
the goods are in monotones or 
neutral tints one or two bright- 
colored pieces, if judiciously se- 
lected, will bring out and empha- 
size the whole display. 

Clean goods and clean windows 
are absolutely essential, and ex- 
perimenting in order to obtain the 
best results should be made con- 
stantly.— Crockery and Glass 
Journal, New York City. 
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ANOTHER RECORD BREAKER 


FOR THE 


Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


Fifty columns of Classified 
Advertising in Sunday’s Pain 
Deater, of May 11th, again 
breaks the record. Innumber 
of separate classified adver- 
tisements the Ptiain DEALER 
has a big lead. 


Number of Separate Classified Advertisements in the 
Two Leading Sunday Papers: 


Plain Dealer = = 1336 
Leader = = = = 546 
Plain Dealer’s Lead 790 











C. J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 








Tribune Building, Trisaae Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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DAILIES, WEEKLIES AND 
THE POSTOFFICE. 


In “The Newspaper Industry,” 

a paper published in the June At- 
lantic, Brooke Fisher vents a pro- 
found dissatisfaction with present- 
day journalism, holding that, with 
perhaps a dozen exceptions, the 
newspapers of the United States 
are “edited bv the enuntiny-room.” 
Daily papers especially have grown 
immensely profitable, and are cap- 
italized to a degree that prohibits 
anyone owning them for the free 
expression of individual opinions. 
He also believes that the dailies 
are in league with the postoffice 
department to crush the weeklies, 
and sets forth opinions of Con- 
gressman Loud and Mr. Madden 
that are—well, vigorous. 
_ “The new type of American journal- 
ism has no opinions,” he holds. ‘The 
counting-room conception of the news- 
aper is one never offending with opin- 
ions to displease anybody—one so con- 
ducted, 1f possible, as to turn no busi- 
ness away fron the door. The old- 
fashioned editor was wont to assume— 
sometimes very amusingly, it is true— 
the role of Sir Oracle. The journalist 
cf the new devzlopment contentedly oc- 
cupies the position of manufacturer and 
distributor of saleable print. 

“Between the timorous inanity of the 
respectable commercialized press and the 
insanity of yellow journalism, where 1s 
the chance for light and leading for 
this newspaper-reading country? It is 
possible that, as a consequence of the 
smothering of free editorial expression 
by the counting-room of daily newspa- 
pers, public opinion will have to turn to 
the weekly press. About one-tenth the 
capital needed for a daily will suffice 
for a weekly. There are not wanting 
signs that some shifting of the strength 
of the press has already set in. One of 
these signs is to be discovered in vari- 
ous attacks that have been made on the 
weekly press. Far-sighted tactics have 
been resorted to to limit the advantages 
of the weeklies in the mails. For years, 
under the leadership of | Congressman 
Loud of California, chairman of the 
committee on postal affairs, the attempt 
has been renewed to cut off large classes 
of cheap publications from the enjoy- 
ment of the low rates. It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that the true 
cause of the so-called deficit in the post- 
office department is not the amount of 
cheap printed matter carried at second- 
class postage rates, but the disadvantage- 
ous contracts made with the railroads 
for carrving the mails. It has been fully 
shown that twice as much per mile per 
ton is paid the railroads for carrying 
the mails as they receive from passen- 
gers, and many times as much as they 
charge for a the express compan- 
ies’ tonnage. t has been repeatedly 
shown that the annual rent paid by the 
government for the use of a postal car 
is enough to pay in six months for the 
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construction of the car itself. It has 
been shown that the annual payments 
to railroads by the postoffice to be made 
for a series of years have been on certain 
routes estimated on mails artificially 
swollen for a few months for the pur- 
pose of securing high figures. And yet 
all the consequences of corrupt postal 
outlays are shouldered off upon the 
weekly press. The so-called Loud bill, 
which has been thus far regularly defeat- 
ed on its recurrent appearance, enlists 
the support of the daily press by ap- 
pealing to its commercial interest as 
against the weekly press—a short-sighted 
selfishness, as whatever induces the 
reading habit must benefit the weekly 
press. This same Congressman Loud is 
on record in nore than one of his com- 
mittee reports in favor of abandoning 
the postoffice service altogether, and giv- 
ing to private enterprise the rest of 
what business advantages he cannot man- 
age under existing arrangements to 
throw to the well-entrenched and most 
ably generaled express corporations with 
their almost incredible concealed profits. 

“A wholly new, and really very 
startling and insignificant, incident in 
the warfare on the weekly press, was 
the rulings of Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Madden within the past 
twelve months that weekly journals 
edited by ‘cranks,’ such as advocate 
Socialism, for instance—and there is 
no reason in logic why such as advocate 
Single Tax, or Anti-Vaccination, or 
Anti-Vivisection, should not come under 
the same category—shall be denied the 
privileges of the newspaper mail rate 
This intrepid reformer has thus placed 
under a ban two widely circulated 
sheets with tenets which he could not 
approve, on the ground that they were 


virtually advertising circulars, because 
they are devoted to ‘advertising’ cer- 
tain ideas. This sounds like Gilbert- 


and-Sullivan opera bouffe, but_it is the 
official action of the present Third As- 
sistent Postmaster-General.” 


so —- 
BUSINESS EXPRESSION ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO-DAY. 
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The Press 


Leads Everything in 


Pittsburg 


Largest Circulation 
Largest Amount of Advertising 
Largest Number of Advertisers 
Brings Best Returns. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


C. J. BILLSON, . 


Manager Foreign Advertising, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Tribune Building. Tribune Building. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING. 


Never in the history of this 
country has such an enormous 
amount of financial advertising 
been placed as since the discovery 
of oil in Texas. It seems that 
most of the oil companies have 
tried to secure capital by offering 
stock to the public by advertising. 
The experience of these advertis- 
ers during the first few months 
has not been very satisfactory. 
They being mostly inexperienced 
men in the advertising business, 
thought that all that is required 
to make a good thing known is 
advertising in any papers and in 
any territory. They placed enor- 
mous advertising in the States of 
Texas and Louisiana, believing 
that people in these States would 
jump at the opportunity to invest 
in new discovered oil wells, but 
found themselves disappointed. 

The moneyed people in Texas 
and Louisiana did not buy stock 
to the extent the advertiser ex- 
pected, nor are the papers, pub- 
lished in that territory, known to 
bring returns to financial adver. 
tisers. Later on, the different oil 
tompanies began to advertise ex- 
tensively in the territory east of 
the Mississippi in the cities known 
as great money centers, in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Cht- 
cago, etc., but returns from this 
advertising were not up to their 
expectations. Some of these ad- 
vertisers, who succeeded in inter- 
esting men well-known in politics, 
expecting that such names would 
work wonders in inducing capital- 
ists and investors to part with 
their money, were sadly disap- 
pointed in this also. 

A company which succeeded in 
securing the present Governor of 
Tennessee as a director, and ow- 
ing to this connection used Souta- 
ern papers, especially those in 
Tennessee quite extensively, did 
not sell any stock on account of 
that name. These advertisers 
have at enormous expense and to 
their great sorrow, found out the 
following facts in regard to finan- 
cial advertising: 

First—That political names will 
not influence people to invest mon- 
ey in shares of different compa- 
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nies, and in fact, that such names 
are more a detriment than an ad- 
vantage. The business world 
takes the view that politicians are 
usually poor business men and it 
is not safe to join their business 
ventures. 

Second.—They have found that 
no matter how valuable a financial 
proposition may be and how great 
the prospects for profit, moneyed 
people don’t buy stock by mail to 
such an extent as to make finan- 
cial advertising remunerative. 
What they further ‘learned was 
that no matter how valuable a 
proposition may be, stock can be 
sold only by personal efforts. That 
is, by securing agents in every city 
where advertising is placed so as 
to enable these agents to distrib- 
ute the prospectus and impart to 
intending investors all necessary 
information. Since this method 
of making use of personal efforts 
of agents has been adopted, the 
amount of sales of stock of some 
companies in certain territories 
have been enormous. In some 
large cities where one company 
had no agent but solicited direct 
responses to the home office, no 
sales whatever or hardly any 
worth speaking of were made, 
while in the same cities companies 
that succeeded in securing good 
agents and did large advertising, 
adding to the advertisement the 
name of the local agent, made 
enormous sales. Even in smaller 
cities where agents were secured, 
quite a large amount of stock was 
sold. Personal efforts of agents 
without the necessary backing of 
good advertising have been of lit- 
tle avail, and in all cities where 
such personal efforts were backed 
by good advertising, the results 
have in many cases surpassed the 
expectation of advertisers.—The 
Mail Order Journal. 


tor — 
FAME IS FLEETING. 

Can you remember who ran on the 
ticket with Cleveland when Harrison 
was elected? There are few who can, 
but there are many who believe an oc- 
casional ad is all that is necessary to 
keep the remembrance of them fresh and 
green in the public mind.—Mail Order 
Journal, 


——_ +e 
_ THE adwriter should put individuality 
into his work-—but it should be the in- 
dividuality of the store, not his own.— 
White’s Sayings. 
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San Francisco Call 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL, 1902. 





APRIL | APRIL 
Rene £6 ee 59,570 
re tee Taree i Se 60,360 
a al eee. 2 iu, tise 60,460 
ie eet i Peepenenepye seg 71,160 
ios cameo 60,440 ERE RD 59,750 
i ee ER Eo ciediwesyivendes 59,490 
ee Yer? 60,110 intl. tdebedeas 57,740 
RARER Ae ee See 60,570 
iis dct enemas 2 ee ee 61,160 
Eee ES eR 60,600 
| ere Puisanie 59,760 er 73,700 
i aso hoe 60.650 RRA > 61,660 
i lisks cass ccdewusl SE Saree ee 60,430 
Epa! DF Wicticccnaremamsea 61.370 
RE A 60,250 | 1,855,710 
i fe te 59,970 | 





STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
55. 
City anp County oF SAN FRANCISC 20, } 


On this 12th day of May, 1902, personally appeared before me, William T. Hess, a 
Notary Public in and for the City and County aforesaid, W. A Martin, who being 
sworn according to law declares that he is the Business Manager of the San Francisco 


California, and that there were printed and distributed during the month of A il, 1902, 
one million eight hundred and fifty-five thousand seven hundred and ten 1,855, 710) 
copies of said newspaper, which number divided by thirty (the —_- of days of issue) 


gives an average daily circulation of 61,857 copies. W. J. MARTIN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of May, Ye 
[Sead.]} . T. HESS, 


Notary Poblic in and for the ‘City and 
County of San Francisco, State of California, 
Room 1015, Claus Spreckels Building. 





JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor. 
W. S. LEAKE, Manager. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
STEPHEN B. SMITH, C. GEORGE KROGNESS, 


Advertising Representative, Advertising Representative, 


| 30 Tribune ester New York. Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Cail, a daily newspaper published in the City and County of San Francisco, State of | 
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COURTESY. 


There is always a « a dangerous gap 
between a store’s advertising and 
its attendants. Rude or peevish 
clerks can, figuratively, administer 
a slap in the face to customers who 
are attracted by well-written, mod- 
ern advertising. Knowing. this, 
many advertising managers center 
part of their efforts upon bridging 
this gap, and in some cases they 
are notably successful. 

In all that has been said about 
the discourtesy of clerks, not 
enough attention has been given 
to their own side of the matter. 
Any one who has tried gentle man- 
ners upon that ungentle, hurried, 
many-headed beast, the public, will 
admit that courtesy is often wast- 
ed. Nevertheless, the attendants 
in some of the New York stores 
are learning to carry out the spirit 
of their employers’ advertising, 
and the changes that are being 
wrought are becoming more and 
more noticeable. Some establish- 
ments—Wanamaker’s, for one— 
are notable for store manners al- 
most worthy of being called polish- 
ed—not the punctilious, stiff bear- 
ing of the old school clerk, but 
decent speech and a sincere desire 
to please everyone who asks ques- 
tions or examines goods. 

Nor is the virtue confined to 
stores, but is becoming part of the 
stock in trade of other establish- 
ments that advertise. Who, for 
example, would have expected 
courtesy from the average theater 
attendant of ten or twenty years 
ago—much less from those in 
charge of the gallery and cheap- 
er parts of playhouses. Yet to- 
day many city theaters of the 
vaudeville and “family” class: de- 
pend upon steady patronage from 
people of moderate means. These 
theaters cannot be filled by the 
“Hurrah!” methods in vogue in 
one-night stands. They depend 
upon street car and newspaper ad- 
vertising first and upon civilattend- 
dants when patrons attend their 
performances. Keith’s Fourteenth 
Street Theater is conspicuous for 
a staff of employees who bear out 
the spirit of its advertising. The 
entire force acts as though it held 
the stock of the enterprise, and 
when there is difficulty over seats 


every effort is made to exchange 
tickets and keep the patron in the 
theater. When a theater patron 
has a grievance he instinctively 
complains, and seems to expect to 
be treated harshly. The roughest 
complaint, however, is received in 
a way that wins over the most dis- 
gruntled “kicker.” 

Probably everyone who lives in 
hotels or restaurants can tell stor- 
ies of the little tricks that waiters 
have for badgering customers for 
tips and of creating bad impres- 
sions. Most advertising men can 
name at random a dozen establish- 
ments whose waiters would ruin 
the results of the best advertising 
that could be devised for a hotel 
or cafe. The Criterion Hotel, 
which uses unique publicity in the 
Telegram, has a staff of waiters 
who carry out the very spirit of its 
publicity, and their courtesy and 
desire to make everyone feel at 
home is the most notable detail 
that first patrons carry away with 
them. 

The “soft answer” is a powerful 
weapon in dealing with the public. 
It is not only advantageous to the 
store and its advertising, but is 
a protection to the clerk. Atten- 
dants who have once learned to 
conquer the disposition to fight 
rudeness with discourtesy can get 
through the day’s duties with far 
less friction than by the old me- 
thods. Discourtesy breeds nervous 
irritation in a clerk, whereas cour- 
tesy in the face of rudeness is a 
real armor, winning over dis- 
gruntled customers and = saving 
wear and tear upon the nerves. 
The spirit of courtesy seems to be 
more marked in_ establishments 
which work as a whole—organiza- 
tions that are controlled by a man- 
ager who deals largely in courtesy 
himself. Such establishments bear 
the marks of such a manager 
everywhere. Good manners are 
part of their assets, and bring a 
profit in hard cash. 

————__+>>+--—___——- 
AFTER THE MINISTER’S CASH. 

Minister of the gospel are good ad- 
vertisement readers and they buy a great 
deal of merchandise through the mails. 
Good, clean mail order advertising seems 
to appeal to them.—The Advisor. 

—_—— or" 


THE cumulative effects of advertising 
are what make fortunes.—The Mahin 
Method. 
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The 

Scripps-McRae League 

Own and control 

The Cincinnati Post with over 139,000 
The St. Louis Chronicle with over 51,000 
The Cleveland Press with over 117,000 
The Covington (Hy.) Post with over 12,000 
They offer the combined 
Circulation—over 

315,000 daily—for 31 1-2c. 

per line. 

More value for less money 

than can be obtained any 

where else. 

This means a great deal 

to every advertiser in the 

United States. 

For further information, etc., 

address 

D. J. RANDALL 

Tribune Bldg. 

New York or 

I. S. WALLIS 

Hartford Bldg. 

Chicago. 








In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition ten competing adver- 
tisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one renroduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by Thad R. Manning, 
owner and editor of the Hender- 
son, N. C., Goldleaf, and it appear- 
ed in that paper on May 29, 1902. 

In accordance with the origi- 
nal offer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation was sent to Mr. Manning 
when the marked copy of the pa- 
per was received. Two additional 
coupons, one to Mr. Manning, and 
one to the advertising manager of 
the Goldleaf, were sent in accord- 
ance with the terms of the com- 
petition when a selection of the 
best ad for the twenty-third week 
had been made. 

Mr. Manning’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file, and it 
will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided 
in the contest regulations. 

Each of the nine unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
twenty-third week received a cou- 
pon good for one year’s subscrin- 
tion to Printers’ INK, as a partial 
consideration for their efforts. 

The Little Schoolmaster has al- 
ready alluded to the fact that the 
choice of the weekly prize ad was 
sometimes made rather difficult on 
account of the superior excellence 
of several advertisements received 
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TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 








in a particular week. This diffi- 
culty has perhaps never been so 
strongly felt during the past twen- 
ty-two weeks as in the present one. 

The advertisement next follow- 
ing the prize winner was consider- 
ed so close a rival that its repro- 
duction was deemed of interest to 
the pupils of Printers’ INK. It 
was written by Mr. James E. 
Downing and appeared in the Fort 
Dodge, lowa, Evening Messenger 
of May 26, 1902. While both ad- 
vertisements are excellent, the 
choice fell upon the ad of Mr. 
Manning. Opinions from readers of 
Printers’ INK may be of interest. 

John Butler of Cincinnati, O,, 
inserted his competition ad in the 
Public School Journal of that city, 
It was excellently displayed, in 
rhyme, expressed pleasurable senti- 
ments and failed to take the prize. 
Mr. Butler says: 
You’d learn advertising? 

Then send for Printers’ INK, 
Which makes its readers writers, 

Zecause it makes ’em think. 
Why, sir, it’s the school, 

Indeed the business college, 
That gives the very best, 

Of advertising knowledge. 
The names of all the writers 

Of business booming ads, 
You bet your bottom dollar 

Are on its list of “grads.” i 
So well it shows the way 

To parry trade disaster, 
It’s known throughout the land 

As the Little Schoolmaster. 
Unless you advertise 

In a scientific way 
Your efforts will be vain, 

Your money melt away. 
So send for Printers’ Ink, 

*Twill teach you all about 
The way to win success, 


And banish debt and doubt. 
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Success in Business 








Depends Chiefly Upon Three Things: 


THE BUSINESS ITSELF. HOW IT’S CONDUCTED. 
HOW IT’S ADVERTISED. 


The business being all right—the thing offered something the 
people want—demand may be created for it by intelligent, 
persistent advertising. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising 


Will teach you how to do good advertising. It gives each week 
the accumulated experience of those who have become past mas- 
ters in the school of advertising. Learn from them how to adver- 
tise—how to plan and display and do the right thing at the right 
time in the right way. Business men who study the methods and 
apply the teachings of PRINTERS’ INK have joined the ranks of 
the successful. They call it their best friend. Let it be yours 
also. It is a money maker for the man who adopts it as his 
guide and text-book. 

Nor is the ability to learn from it how to write good adver- 
tisements the only good thing about PRINTERS’ INK. It pub- 
lishes each week examples of good advertising—original, specially 
written ads adapted to various lines of business, which will be 
found helpful to those who haven’t the time or the disposition to 
write their own advertisements. And in the experience of others 
—practical and successful men who write for its columns or are 
interviewed by its bright representatives—much valuable infor- 
mation is given as to how to manage and develop a successful 
business. It tells you how zof to advertise as well as how #0 ad- 
vertise. There is as much in knowing how not to do a thing 
sometimes as there is in knowing how to doit. PRINTERS’ INK 
teaches both the negative and positive sides of advertising. 

Would you improve the efficiency of your advertising and 
increase your business? Become a student of “THE LITTLE 
SCHOOLMASTER.” Fifty-two lessons a year, $5.00—each lesson 
worth a whole year’s schooling. Sample copy ten cents. 





ADDRESS, WITH CHECK, 
GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., 
Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 














Written by THaD. R. Manninc, Henderson, N. C. 
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The Little Schoolmaster 


In the Art of Advertising 


Is the term applied to PRINTERS’ INK, a publication issued 
each week from 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 

As the name indicates it is devoted to advertising, that very 
essential promoter of all successful business. The United 
States now leads all nations in newspaper advertising. It is 
the drive wheel of modern business which runs the belt between 
producer and consumer. It is the energy of the new century, 
which every live business man is striving to master, and its 
limits are undefined. 














PRINTERS’ INK 


Has taken a foremost position in promoting every legitimate 
form of advertising, and as a consequence is held dear to its 
readers, who cherish its teachings as coming from a kind 
instructor. No other publication has achieved more to advance 
the art of advertising in a thoroughly practical manner and with 
greater success to its readers, than the Little Schoolmaster. Con- 
venient in size, it readily slips into a coat pocket, and its con- 
tents of sage advice are eagerly perused during spare moments. 

The great ambition for commercial success which consumes 
the business man of the present day makes it imperative that all 
resources be exhausted to acquire a degree of supremacy in ad- 
vertising. PRINTERS’ INK is a beacon light which guides the 
steps of the amateur, that leads the way of the ever alert and 
saves the experienced from error. Its advice and doctrines are 
founded on conservative and substantial conclusions, the result 
of wide experience and honest endeavor. Its pages are as clear 
to the amateur as the professional. 

The price is no criterion to its merit or true worth. Oncea 
reader, always a reader. Your future success will be enhanced 
by a copy, which will be sent out each Wednesday after you 
have mailed $5 for one year’s subscription to 

















GEO. P. ROWELL @ Co., 
Publishers of 
The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. 
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Written by James FE. DownING, Fort Seliee, 7 
The ad which almost secured the Prize in the Twenty-third Week. 
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SKULLDUGGERY 


With the most recent volume of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory that invaluable 
guide enters upon its thirty-fourth year.’ Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of accuracy in such 
publications, and here that virtue seems to be 
steadily exercised. The greatest possible care 
is taken in securing statements of circulation, 
and advertisers are safe in considering as 
highly accurate the ratings given. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Argonaut, May 19, 1902. 


* % * 











Town Topics of New York, in 
its issue of May 22, 1902, comment- 
ing upon the circulation ratings in 
the latest issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory, says: 


My own paper is marked “in 1901, 
yE,” meaning “not exceeding 12,500,” 
when everybody knows that Town 
Topics exceeds that circulation in a 
single city of the thousands of cities 
and towns in which it has subscribers 
and is sold. The Smart Set is ciphered 
down to “E,” or 12,500; but I happen 
to know that the circulation of this 
popular magazine is nearer 200,000 than 
100,000 a month. 

Commenting upon _ occasional 
paragraphs of this sort an influen- 
tial Western daily recently 1e- 
marked: 

When we see a newspaper criticising 
the American Newspaper Directory for 
its “‘methods” we conclude at once that 
its publisher has been caught by the 
Directory in some kind of skullduggery. 
—Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern, 











* * * 


Its primary purpose is to present the latest 
and most reliable circulation figures of all 
daily, weekly and monthly publications. It is 
the official record in the offices of most all 
large advertisers who are governed by its cir- 
culation ratings in arranging chews advertising 
appropriations. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Times, Mis 19, 1902. 











KEYING RESULTS. 
By Joel Benton. 


People of good business sense do 
not like to take a leap in the dark 
or to accept risks in a blind lot- 
tery. When they pay out their 
money for a thing, they are quite 
anxious to know that some tangi- 
ble and helpful results are to be 
obtained. 

The public, however, knows very 
well that the newspaper—which is 
really the best of advertising me- 
diums—never prints a _person’s 
name without drawing the observa- 
tion of a good many eyes. If any 
one doubts this, let him permit 
some one to make up a humorous 
or picturesque story—not to say 
one detrimental—in which his 
name plays the leading part. The 
medium in which it appears may 
not circulate to any very great ex- 
tent and yet its issue will not be 
out for a week before the person 
commented on will hear from the 
tale in a variety of ways. This 
proves that things which get in 
print are noticed—though the 
Statements that are dull and com- 
monplace will not bring any re- 
verberating returns. Some adver- 
tisers have put in their story his- 
toric statements that were purpose- 
ly made incorrect and preposter- 
ously so—like saying that the 
King James Bible was printed in 
1479 or that Columbus discover- 
ed America in 1560 Almost at 
once—or after a twenty-four hours’ 
interval—a score of letters will 
reach the advertiser telling him 
that these statements are abso- 
lutely incorrect. For the transla- 
tion of the King James Bible did 
not appear until 1611 and the dis- 
covery of America took place in 
1492. As every child knows this 
last fact, the attempts to correct 
such a misstatement as I have in- 
dicated will show in a very satis- 
fying way that those who saw the 
error were nuinerous and therefore 
that those who read the advertise- 
ment must have been something 
more than a negligible or despis- 
able number. 

I don’t know how serviceable 
it is to say it the foot of an ad- 
vertisement “mention the paper in 
which this appears in writing to 
vs for this article,” for not every 
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one will write. But it is presum- 
able that if one advertises in seven 
or eight mediums the percentage 
of replies received that do men- 
tion the medium will be instruc- 
tive as a comparison. 

I have a friend who advertises 
yearly for summer boarders in sev- 
eral papers and who does not di- 
rectly put any key to his advertis- 
ing. But he gets, through one 
journalistic agency or another, his 
large house filled and he can find 
out when his guests arrive what 
journal prompted them to seek his 
place. He told me that the New 
York Herald was of more use to 
him in securing patronage than any 
two or three of the others that he 
had used. This, of course, was 
of great importance to know. It 
is not possible though in every 
kind of business to know precisely 
how your advertising investment is 
working, but where much money 
is paid out it is a satisfaction and 
a profit to discover the direction 
in which the advertising fund 
should best go. 

A very large firm engaged in a 
general business, catering to mul- 
tiplied wants, might say in its ad- 
vertisement that a small token of 
some specified sort will be sent 
with every order which names the 
paper that prompted it to be sent 
—for this proposed gift would 
elicit almost universal attention. 
People, whether rich or poor, en- 
joy getting even a small value as 
a gratuity—and there are many 
slight articles which it would pay 
to give away to get advertising 
knowledge, the gift of which would 
do even more than that, as it would 
promote regard for and apprecia- 
tion of the firm’s liberal way of 
dealing. 

I ssi ie 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Mail order advertising differs from 
general advertising. The latter should 
be placed before as many people as 
possible—quantity of circulation counts 
for more than quality or class. The 
former should be placed before the 
classes rather ,than the masses. There 
is, of course, ‘ess of this distinction in 
dailies than in weekly and monthly pub- 
lications.—The Advisor. 
> 

Never look for big things from a 
line of goods that are practically in- 
destructible—sell the kind that are 
quickly consumed or destroyed. that you 
may have the pleasure and profit of re 
placing them.—The Advisor. 
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COVER OF A SPECIAL ISSUE OF “ LIFE” (Nw. ¥.) OF MAY 8, CALLED THE “ LOVERS’ NUMBER.” 


DIFFERING VIEWS. 

The French newspaper publishes ad- 
vertisements without ear marks; the 
English paper prints them so plain that 
one may pick them out as he runs, 
while the American paper tries to make 
them distinctive from text matter, but 
at the same time employs highest art of 
printer, engraver and artist to give them 
greatest possible attraction. 

The French publisher has no fixed 
rates. He gets all he can, and measures 
his price’ by the ability of the customer 
to pay. The English publisher consid- 
ers the advertiser an enemy whom he 
must needs serve for a_ consideration, 
| whom he would be glad to destroy. 

he American accepts the advertiser 
as a part of his own life and so makes 
himself agreeable to him. In no _ part 
of the world is the entente cordiale so 
strong between advertiser and pub- 
lisher as in the United States. 


Here the business is largest. Here 


are most newspapers and most adver- 


Here 
best 


tisers. 
and 
Maker. 


prices are closest fixed 
maintained.—Newspaper 


i TAKES TIME. 


It takes time to extract all the juice 
from the advertising. That is why one 
cannot become successful without start- 
ing with enough capital to keep the ma- 
chine in motion for a long enough time 
to secure the full benefit of what has 
been done during past months. It us- 
oa takes from six months to a year 
to get up a steady motion that will 
afterward keep things going along large- 
ly by its own momentum.—7he Ad- 
visor. 


Meprocairy in your advertising indi- 
cates a lack of forcefu! originality. 
The public will judge the character of 
your store tv the character of your 


weerened —Business Problems. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements eer this head two linesor more, 
without d: 2écentealine. Must be 
han in ons week in advance. 


WANTS. 
HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, OCRAT. Charlotte, N. C., leads 
~ ona in the Si 
stories wanted. Send ran on approval 


HO 
OO to RTHE UNITED PLATE & PRINT CO., Can- 
n, O. 


SITUATION wanted as ne ag 
Experienced on la: 
Add ress “ L. B. 2,” New ris, Ind. 


age $1,000 interest in country weekly. Cau 
nerease circulation = advertisements. 
x PENCRAFT, ” care Printers Printers’ Ink. 


ons han 200,000 copies < copies of the morning edi- 
— of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
yy ition by a young woman AW 
Expert stenographer, with many 
experience in newspaper work. Box 21, 
etteville. N. Y. 


YY ARtED_Boliabio person to solicit adver- 
a in New York, also one o- Chi- 
pay. 


onto om e in Boston. Li ACH: 
GAZETTE, Milford, N. Y. 
MASS: Liverary ability and business ex- 


circulator. 
References. 





Fay- 


rience. buyers for offsprin; 
Busi neve bringing’ adv advertisements and booklets. 
ASTER YE E, P. » P. O. Box 468, New York. 


Op = and adver advertising solicitor of 

several poate experience wanted. Weekly, 
5,000 circulation. Attractive field for work. Per- 
manent position to right man. NEWS, St. 
Johns, Mich. 


DVERTISEMENT writer ante goltcter wanted 
by Illinois daily. be original 
and competent ciuenen. _ ®t. ord preferred, 
with good references, Address ‘‘ MANAGER,” 
care ters *Ink. 
Ane 7 uu & man of experier pieeeee and anette with 
le ——* I , correspond with us 
he management of a daily in <= 
ba 10,000. wala earn, with right man, a. 915 
yearly. Address Box 307, 


Montgomery, Ala. 
I? you knew of a young man with energy, ex- 


rience and ability in advertising work who 
would come to work for you ata no 1 
until he had demonstrated his ~~ aa! you 
write him! “WALDO.” care of rs’ Ink. 
— enemies man practical in all de- 
1,000, voll Gay oy oe 


Ta. re amet < by > Chicago ienamsen de- 
to engage t. rvices of a bright Jew- 
ish writer to fill the Cae left vacant by b> 
death of Dr. Julius V a wre. 
dress LEO WISE & CO., 324 Dee born 81 R tetewne. 


A DYERMSING agents and and representatives of 

rs wanted to do business for 
ONTHLY, Girard, Kansas. Will 
hereafter be issued in regular magazine form 
and will be able to offer special inducements. 
Write now. 


ANTED — Successful cls classified advertising 
solicitor. Fair salary —_ permanen 

sition to the a obiy ‘unless you 

thoroughly understand working Up up this branch 


ad THE ANA- 
CONDA STANDARD, ), Anaconda, Mont. 
MAN witha knowledge o of sten hy and 


suc experience in soliciting business 
and following LF, foqu —_ = correspondence 


and pet, wo ald be a good positi 
with brig’ of fu futore ‘advancement. 
Address W. . H.,” care ” care Printers’ Ink 
F there is a ne per anywhere in the East 
with over 3,000 reulation that t could use the 


ices of an enterprising. energetic and oar 
petent a ta advertising man, with abilit 
I would like to hear yoy 2 navortisng. 
“puss ” care of Printers’ Ink. — 





HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in Nort in North Carolina. 

ANVASSER wanted to sell Pruvrers’ Ink—a 

journal for advertisers—published weekly 

at five dollars a year. teaches the science and 

ps ice of Advertising, and is highly esteemed 

cessful ad his coun- 


St., New York. 


I WANT a yodiion as adwriter aoe a manager, 
A. 28 a volte e, tactful and 


Clear, interesting and forceful writer. Familiar 
— publishing and agency a. Excellent 


an “LZ.” 
care Printers’ Ink, 


—_~ very gavertioonent, writer to se- 

re a copy of our book o = Seanemete 
advertisements. A veritable mine of su 

ome t. catchy ienees. over ive 








s. 
as 2 thought s samulator for ~l. Be, writ- 
ers. Sen! pes tpaid on receipt of price, $1. Ad- 
dress GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 
Ws 'ED—Men who have made a special study 
of the advertising business, with ability to 
write articles and prepare and peers ce on 
the various branches of the advertising busin 
full culars as to experience. Real 
abilit 
Oce: 


and thoroughness will receive good Rey. 
onal work or a permanent position. ou 
might do commaereite work for us without in- 
terferii ne with our present occupation. 
“ ADVERTISING,” P. O. Box 1633, New York. 
CAPS. 


ANBURY HAT CO., N. ¥. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 


COLOR LOR PLA TES. 
HEAP COLOR BLOCKS f ICKS f for catalogue cove! 
blotter designs, ete. MAIL CUT CO., Phila, 
a 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free, 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Mypskegon, Mich. 





PAPER. 
F zee bay Coated Boor Pa Book Paper, send $e us for 
es ani Three full lines 
BASSET v4 E SUTPHIN, 45 hock: 45 Beekman St New York 
TO LET. 


0 Party oie ote at No. R ye St. 
$600, res; ve 
to GEO. "P’ ROWELL & CO. rank oa on 
premises. 


ELECTROTYPES AND Pe coal 


LECTROTYPE or stereot; cuts. en you 
4 want ones, order from Brights ‘Old 
Reliable,” Louis Electrotype Foundry, No, 
211 North Third 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


rl OO! OC 
STOCK CUTS. 
W 7 oe woo | SEE a line out me om wom went, clip the 
Ea ou e will 
send von a oe plate eam tro te | 
over column wide. MAIL CUT ‘60, ‘Philadelphia. 
MEN’S HATS. 
T worm taguteb SRR a, woman 
uplica 
ship and finish for my’ 3 ba sold by. retail 
ANBURY HAT CO., 


stores in New York Ch 
22 Desbrosses St. and oa 125th St., New York. 
. 


PREMIUMS. 
RLIABLE goods are trade builders Thou- 


sands 0 suggestive remiums tuitable for 
pabtiehere od others from the foremost manu- 
yh and wholesale dealers an re 


kind 
Maiden ane, MY. 


free. 8. F. MYERS CO. is-50 53 Mon 





a 


















UNIFORM CAPS. 


ATES and samples p mptly furnished. 
SO ANBURY HAT Desbrosses St., N. Y. 


—_+or—___ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
H. 8t., New York. Service goodand te actor 
———~>—___ 
MAIL ORDER. 
B'? ela tas made in mail-order business. Our 


beginners is remarkably 
eucousstal. CENTRAL SUP. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





-———_+o+—_—_—__ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ALF-TONES for the news 
H* i oniv rint oe tock. TH STAND. 
GCco EW YORK 6 Ann St. 


pssst esi 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


NITED STATES = Curr BUREAU, 
153 La = 8t yp to or- 
der on any sub; Soot frome ae erican 
newspape’ 


MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


S 5,00 LETTER HEADS on a fine ——- paper 

ods for$8. Send forsamples. Oth ine 
things just as cheap. CLARK & ZUGA LA 
Printers and Paper e Dealers, 88 Gold St., N. Y. City: 








ELECTROTYPES. 


E give special attention to making eet 

alectrosg pe ny nove eae. ar Out 
of-town work poy bk EC! 
ELECTROTYPE "CO. 2 24-26 Sndoeater St., N. ¥. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


= CENTRAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Can- 

n, Ohio, controls first-class Ohio publica- 

tions. a rite for combination rates in Canton 

‘ews- Democrat, — Liverpool Crisis, Massillon 
Times and Gleaner. 


——————— 
SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
one cut inks than any other ink house in the 
trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


> 





PRINTERS’ HELPS. 


ONDS, CERTIFICATES and DsPt owas. Send 
for samplesand estimates: yo ographed 
blanks, pn mm ge a te ty pe Sec ing 
bead of patte & Cv., 
Lithographers, 105 3 William St., New York. 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 
E BUY. SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery. material and supplies. 
IR ——v all foundries. 
eerfully furnished. 


lity abo 
Qu aly are Pree CO, N.Y. . ¥. City. 











——-—_+9e— 
TRANSLA TI. NG. 


AS needing the services of thor- 

mond pees ical translators should com- 

munioats with THE CANADIAN TRANSLATING 

BUREAU, Room 23 Ferrier Block, 1598 Notre 
Dame St., Montreal, Can. 

Special ity * Translation of English into French. 





HALF-TONES. 
ye copper ‘half-tones, 1-col., $1 ; 1 
way in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRavi Youngstown, Ohio. 


C.—1 col. half-tones, postpaid. 
80°s pecial terms and’ bases to publishers. 
MAIL CUT CO., el 


ALF-TONE NE cuts, coarse ec ~ govenn, Se ST; , : 
jeep. le col 

col. dito: Send At cash wi with order and we deliver 

tres anyw! in U. 8S. GRANT ENGRAVING 

CO., 112-114 North Ninth 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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ADDRESSES. 
CHER erssar "* 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 

1 dmvrp. N Labels, Borders, Iustrate Ads. DOR- 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


Quire, Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail 
SS orderscheme for you you how to 
handle replies. Send stamp. 





> 
MAILING MAC! MACHINES. 
“ae DICK MATCHLESS ae ie and 
74 ickest. Price ALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont S8t., Buffalo, N 


—— 








COIN CARI CARDS. 


ING COIN MAILERS. ILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per M in large lots. 
x PER 1,000, Less for more; an 
THRE COIN WRAPPER ©O., Leas M 





AD VERTISIN NG } NO VELTIES. 





re the pu of inviti ng announcements 
of ‘Advertising Novelties y—4 to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


ADE hoe | SPIKE NAILS. Entves, Seeks, 


r 
eet somvenst, 15e. Booklet for wi *K 
THAWAY’S CONCERN, Box 100, n, O. 


—_——+or 
ADDRESSES FO. FOR SALE. 


A™ kind, any number, an anywhere ip U.S. Ali 
Ay written and reliable. Reference, Dr. H. 
ver, 1293 Broadway, New York. Address 

A. LORBERG, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Bra duiy ¥ mw wee I will have complete lists of 

id addresses of the voters in these 
Wisconsin, countien Dir you want 
urn, je er, a 
copy, advise at aay ‘W. A. OTIS, ty Supe- 


rior, Wis. 
—_ +o 
SUCCESSFUL CIGAR ADS. 
Om recently I was offered a tem price 
for Le scrap-book commining origina! 
matter used in booming the Blizzard 8 
sales. Not the o I 


ether with pry AT 4, 
Blizzard Cigar Factory fame and 
houands of doliars. For details regarding 
e address MAX BURG, New Ulm, Minn. 
BOOKS. 


Da STORE DIRECTORY. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


_— 4 F die COUNTRY 3 Lg ye 
ht ms ld in p 


trea e men. & Field ola 
ings, circulation, ad sie paper, news, at 3 ad ow to 
make a newsier an 





EADY-MADE AD VERTIS pees. 
eo. P. Rowell 10 es 8t., New 
York, send the ek, a y-F 4 - book 

entitled “ -Made page oy oe 
boo * sxampler and styles of advertising { for al 

ion, example les of for 

most every b For and others 
1 wee hy — advertisements ny h - 
wo! w found invaluable. The price only 
one do! —Cazton Caveat. 

The book will be ons. to 
gets of one dollar. 

Spruce 8t., New York” 





EO. P-ROWELL CO & CO. 10 10 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


1 00,00 CIRCULATION 


weeks in Illinois 
country newspapers. $10 for five Send 
cor. and remi ce to CHICAGO NEWSPATER 
UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


NCREASE income without Jos: of time, invest- 
ment of mone bu: 


or neglect si- 
D connection with $ e FINAN- 
iat, Ione, No mat- 


3 Lae Y. 
ter where lovated. a+ 8h! and sample copy 
on application. 


coancialA cacestionns 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


wy COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 
covering ail advertisers and ae 
orery Sabiicnee needs it. Details at Boyce 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New Yor=. 


gt XXXX WHIS bel pong ogee brand 
10 years old, one gal. or 4 fuli quarts, $3. 

Send check, p. o. or ex. order. J. W. UOALNAN 
& CO. Distillers, 321 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WV AIL ae and agency houses write us for 

culars co ny Ee, our shoe enamel, stove 

enamel, “4 Samples sellers out 

= a big’ poems. Address 1. Lock Box 3044, Ann Ar- 
Mic 





r week for four 
ge agg me 


AE advertiser has facilities for furnishing 
information of all surts obtainable from the 
devammata De ments, ana the service is 
rendered fora moderate fn St Washingt Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 E h St., W: D.C. 





FOR SALE. 


i he Os best ey in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEWS reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any omer paper. 


THE best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The Times-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


PRNzING press, nine column folio Cottrell 
cylinder, with Dexter folder attached. In 
good ondition. 8) 1,800 per hour. Can be 
seen running. if sold Soiek, GAZETTE, 
Xenia, Ohio. 

EWSPAPER roperty fo daily and 
i 0 C! 4 of Pry 000. oS iienaia pees: 
» w responsible purc! 
small iovebamens t required. Address * ‘OHIO 
LY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


VERY ferme of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 


Da 
D 


to do is toannounce your esire in a classifi 

RS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. Asa vale, one insertion will do 
the a Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 


New 
PRINTERS. 
5 00 NOTEH ADS, $4. Good 
A: ry , Send copy and riresh Sth with 
order. JOHN ‘CETT, Pr Printer, Delphi, Jnd. 


500 reg wanna heads, ruled or unruled, 
9) printed, $1 25. +First ‘class work, prom rt. 
Samples free. CENTRAL SUP. CO., Kan. ity, 


rT a are not satisfied where you are, try us. 
e all kinds of book and noween 
priaten. promptly and satisfactorily. U TON N 
RIN CO., 15 Vandewater St., New York. 
SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebod: 
small — well used. 





ly say : “ Now 
th lt stands right 
at “4 the pape 


id ty hical ab erremmeenest caught 
tne rd e Lf ypograph stand out more 
pros nently 4 ow one fy te size, but not so 


One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are — » oy no matter pass 
position they occu r. Your local 
pesater sarohabiy ht has a ne eaulpment for doing 

his that we have. probably” he doesn’t know 
how as well as we di 
We furnish elect: A 8 too, if 

This is only one of ae we 
ers—the printing of catal logues, 
lars are some of the other thi 

We make t. stand out of 

ERS’ INK 


‘ou like. 

© for advertis- 
es, booklets, circu- 
e crowd too. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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EXCHANGE, 


Exess what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or someth' similar, and want to ex- 


’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can oy as ly and antageous ex- 
change. e price for such advertisements is 


25 cents per ia each insertion./ Send along your 
advertisement, 


i. a 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


J ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 

r CENTS rin r day; display advertising, 
25 flat ra ENTER PRISE. Brockton, Mass. 
40% WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 

PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000. 

OPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 

The Brockton ENTEKPRISE covers the city. 


J the best Southern tarmers by planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK sn 
tans amount of $10 or more is entitled to 
ceive the paper for one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, momenta, N. J.— 
bigger ge 5,000, Mail paid one 
Ad rate 10c. RF line. Close 


ear " 

Sith “A° A postal card request will bring sample. 

NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 

list of 100 country —— bos mostly in 
York, New Jersey Pennsylvania. 

UNION PRINTING co., 15 vibhowelr st., N. Y. 


em yea WAYLAND’S MONTHLY will be is- 

ine form, fine paper, 

illuminated get and will acce s. A circu- 

lation a te to itself. Write WAYLAND’S 
MONTHLY, Girard, Kansas (Dept. P) 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill- 
ings ( (Mont.) TIMES. 1t has th 


MORRIS, Proprie' 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RITING NEWSPAPER ADS is a specialt 
with WILLIAM L. OSTROM, Olean, N NY. 
If you need assistance, write. 


2 SPL » new a and ads for selli 
retail. Low ee, but fi 
THE AR LEAGUE, New York 


I HAVE some common sense in writing and il- 

ae to “e ha a pasinens fetter. T 
samepies an elp Fy get business. 

COMMON SENSE ADVERTS R, Saginaw, mich. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 

peaks: made advertisements of great assist- 

ance in the preparation 4% advertisements. The 

book conte ins over five hund: specimens of 
good advertising, any one of wate ies =o y sug 

Po idea for your ad _— you get stal Eout t 

f. GEO. 


- Fa on receipt of price, $1. 
OWELL & CO., 0 Spruce 8t., New York. 


AY RITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only % cents a line, being the chea 

of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 





any- 
class. 


through per: mt use of this column. They 
n small and kept 1 at it. You may do like- 
wise. Rages orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 
MAKE a specialty of | s a small oa, 
I BOOKLETS and LDERS for inclos 
with your ndence, Short, 


regular 
quickly read, pertinent thi C best capture the 
attention of the alwa yh to whom 
look for patronage. A few » baw cuts—if ill hag 
tions are necessary—a crisp, concise, interesting 
telling of your story, wit yout any superfluous 
pease: ny ~~ 4 , so combined with a novel and 
reatment as to be exceedingly 
Enetetul ty Piould you like to see samples of 
ich work! If so, and wor inquiry ‘ests 
po-sible business—I will leased 
quite alot. Postal 


No. 4. Sansom 8t., P 
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THE Fate 
UNITED 
TATES 


are destined to be the biggest factor 
in the world’s future commerce by > 
reason of their natural advan- 
tages, resources and superior ability 

















It means greater markets, but also 
sharper competition at home and abroad. 


It requires more and _ skillfully di- 
rected advertising. 


Under equally favorable conditions, 
the manufacturer with the best-taken- 
care-of publicity will have and maintain 
a decided advantage over his less alert 
competitors. 


We aim to be of valuable aid to 
first-class manufacturers. 


We advertise anything, anywhere, 
any time. 


ww wD wD Ww Pw 
www Dw wD wp 


CALL ON OR WRITE TO 


GEO. P. ROWELL. ®@® CO. 


Advertising Agents 
10 Spruce Street New York City 
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MANAGER HORS, OF PENN 
STRONG STATEMENTS INDO 


“MANAGERS THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM. 


Gentlemen :—Our constantly increasing ba 
LEGITIMATE ADVERTISING in THE ITEM: 
ING MACHINE HOUSE in the country. 
Proprietors of Philadelphia’s GREATEST Al 
they may more fully realize the MAGNITUDE 
ourselves indebted to THE PHILADELPHIA. 








The SS. C. BeckwifS 


SOLE AGENTS 


43-44-45-47-48-49 Tribune Bdg., 
New York. 
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ING MACHINE CO., MAKES: 
THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM. 


Puitapetpuia, April 5, 1902. 


ss, largely attributed to PERSISTENT AND 
as euabled us to open the LARGEST SEW- 
mmestly request a visit from the Managers and 


PENN SEWING MACHINE CO. 
C. H. Kors. 








vig Special Agency, 
mY ADVERTISING, 
510-511-512 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t@ Issued every Wednesday Ten cents a 
copy. ge oy price, five dollars a year, 
in advance x dollars a hundred. No back 


umbers 

(ar Being printed trom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a@ new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of adv; trons may, on 

cantietion. obtain special con: mihden tial terms. 

If any person who has not paid for it is re- 

ore PRinrens’ INK it is because some one has 

subscribed in hisname. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified quvertecnsents 25 cents a line: six 
words to the | 1 measure. display 50 cents 
a line. 15 linet os the inch. $100a page. Special 
—- twent, “Ave | per cent additional, if grant- 

ed, discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: No. 1o SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 11, 1902. 


Goop adwriters are neither born 
nor made. They owe their ability 
to study, practical experience and 
a highly cultivated supply of com- 
mon sense. 











THE most interesting depart- 
ment of a newspaper business to 
the advertiser is that of circula- 
tion. One might not think so in 
view of the persistency with which 
many publications keep closed the 
doors of circulation against. all 
comers. 





Tue Little Schoolmaster—in- 
dorsed and subscribed to by those 
who have won _ success.—Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., Cote Current. 


Draw the line hard and deep be- 
tween attention to detail and slav- 
ery to it. The one gives a man 
firm hold on his business, the other 
gives him into its grasp. The first 
practically guarantees growth, the 
second precludes the possibility of 
it. The one is safety, the other 
destruction, to business and char- 
acter.—Fame. 


An experience of more than 
thirty years, with a constant pur- 
pose to achieve accuracy, has en- 
abled the publisher of the Ameri- 
can Newspaner Directory to de- 
termine fairly the rating of news- 
papers on the basis of circulation 
and character. The fact that vir- 
tually all experienced advertisers 
accept the rulings of this Directory 
is one of the best proofs that its 
work has been well done.—The 
Philadelphia Record, May 18, 1902. 


_ Tue small ad’s strength lies in 
its conspicuousness, 


Tue Philadelphia Record of 
June 2 contains a full page ad of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
It is strikingly arranged and illus- 
trated—good sized, leaded type. Its 
typographical arrangement is de- 
serving of praise. 


THE annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Scripps-McRae 
Press Association took place in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, last week. The 
Association now serves, in con- 
junction with the Publishers Press 
Association, 300 newspapers in the 
United States. The officers elected 
at the meeting were, Milton A. 
McRae, President; E. W. Scripps, 
Chairman of the Board; R. F. 
Paine, Vice-President and General 
Mer.; L. T. Atwood, Treasurer; 
J. C. Harper, Secretary. 








THE advertiser who does not 
adopt and maintain a system by 
which he can determine with rea- 
sonable accuracy the advertising 
media which bring in profitable re- 
turns is likely to waste much 
money in publicity. The same 
man is fairly sure to adopt every 
possible safeguard against imposi- 
tion in the purchase of goods he 
offers for sale. He looks after 
expenses of rent, clerk hire, gas 
bills, insurance, etc., and equal in- 
telligence is demanded in stopping 
the leaks in advertising. 


WE have but little respect for 
old methods just because they are 
old. Our idea is to change with 
the timies—to meet new conditions 
—to keep up with the spirit of the 
times—to get ahead if possible. 
New goods—wide-awake buyers 
improved systems—‘go-ahead” me- 
thods—everything the best that 
money and brains can produce. We 
keep our entire organization in ac- 
tion to give you the best possible 
service—the biggest returns for 
your dollar. Ifa tonic is necessary 
we take it—anything to better our 
service. That our efforts are ap- 
preciated is evidenced by our rec- 
ord for 1901—by far the largest 
business in our history—From 
Booklet of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago. 























THE prospectus of the Farming- 
ton (Maine) Family School for 
Boys—known as the “Little Blue” 
school—is a handsome booklet of 
twenty-eight pages, illustrated with 
beautiful views and giving a clear 
description of the institution’s ed- 
ucational and natural advantages. 
This school, of which Mr. George 
Dudley Church is now principal, 
was founded in 1844 by Rev. 
Samuel Phillips Abbott, upon the 
homestead of his famous brother, 
Jacob Abbott, author of the re- 
nowned “Rollo” books. 





It is told of Rufus H. Jackson, 
the business manager of the Hart- 
ford Times, that one of his firstacts 
upon assuming the management 
was to establish a schedule of ad- 
vertising rates. At the top of each 
card he inserted the words “ab- 
solutely invariable,” in boldface, 
and from that day until this the 
one price rule has been enforced. 
He has encouraged advertising by 
using every possible means to 
make the advertisers feel direct 
results. Instead of pushing the 
“little fellows” to the background 
he has given them all the prom- 
inence that was possible and 
every advertiser has come to know 
that he can buy space in the Times 
as cheaply as his shrewdest and 
most insistent competitor. 


NEwspPAPERS are for the informa- 
tion of the people. A part and a 
very important, civilizing part is 
the information given in the ad- 
vertising columns telling people 
how and where to obtain those 
things that will satisfy their wants, 
contribute to their comforts and 
pleasures, and help them in their 
trades, callings and professions. 
Advertising news should be han- 
dled with more care and attention 
than any other matter in the paper 
and made as interesting and in- 
structive as possible for its intrin- 
sic value to readers, as well as 
for its direct value in making the 
business profitable, in rendering it 
possible to publish a worthy and 
acceptable paper. Advertising gives 
better opportunity for the display 
of taste and real typographic art 
than does anything else in a news- 
paper.—National Printer Journal- 
ist. 
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THE Mail Order Messenger, pub- 
lished at Paton, Iowa, Sprague W. 
Chambers, editor, made its appear- 
ance in the Printers’ INK nur- 
sery with June, 1902. It is a 
monthly intended to benefit mail 
order advertisers, 





D. A. Carrot, with the Detroit, 
Mich., Journal, writes the Little 
Schoolmaster his disapproval of 
the weekly choice of the twenty- 
first week in the Printers’ INK 
adwriting contest for 1902. Mr. 
Carroll thinks his own ad ought to 
have carried off the prize that 
week. Failing in this he jumps 
at a number of conclusions which 
are of course wrong as conclusions 
in such cases generally are. The 
joke is that Mr. Carroll’s ad came 
up for comparison of merit in the 
twenty-second week and very near- 
ly came to be declared the winner. 
It was however an identical case 
as described in to- day’s issue re- 
garding the choice in the twenty- 
third week. A _ wise adwriter 
knows a real good ad and ought 
not to be slow to take advantage 
of a privilege in this competition 
which gives every competitor a 
chance of re-insertion and re-sub- 
mission of an ad at a subsequent 
date. 





JupceE Ross, of the Circuit Court 
of the United States, Southern 
District of California, has handed 
down a decree in favor of the Rob- 
inson-Danforth Milling Co., pro- 
prietors of the Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo. The defendants, R. L. 
Craig & Co., have been restrained 
from using the word “Ralston” 


in 
connection with health foods or 
cereals. The Los Angeles concern 


was compelled to turn over their 
entire stock of labels and cartons, 
the same being burned in the fur- 
naces at the Capitol Mills, of Los 
Angeles. Judging from the quan- 
tity of labels printed R. Craig 
& Co. were evidently prepared to 
do an enormous business on “Rals- 
ton” Foods. The Robinson-Dan- 
forth Milling Co. by this decree 
are provided with a perpetual in- 
junction against the defendants. 
The name used on the packages of 
wheat was “Dr. Ralston” and the 
sane is a direct infringement on 
Ralston-Purina Cereals, 
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Tue publisher with a large cir- 
culation doesn’t ‘object to stating 
it; and, incidentally, when a pub- 
lisher refuses to state his circula- 
tion it’s pretty good evidence that 
he hasn’t any circulation worth 
speaking of. 


PerHaps the most difficult piece 
of advertising literature for the 
adwriter to turn out is a booklet 
for himself. The capital “I” has 
been so shamefully overworked in 
booklets of this description that 
few sensible advertising men care 
to use it, and yet it is necessary 
that they write about themselves 
and their work. Henry P. Phelps, 
Tribune Building, New York, 
seems to have hit upon a new me- 
thod—one that is not overdone, at 
least. He sends out a small, taste* 
ful brochure containing nothing but 
his business card and eight little 
letters from people who like his 
work—letters from people who are 
of some consequence in the busi- 
ness world, and those names carry 
weight everywhere. The booklet 
is convincing, therefore, and does 
not err upon the side of good 
taste. Its motto, “Let another 
praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth,” ought to be jotted down 
by every adwriter. 





THE chief requisites of success 
in the mail order business are 
brains and perseverance. Keen 
mental perception and discrimina- 
tion are absolutely necessary, both 
to find the right methods, and 
avoid the many shoals upon which 
the stupid invariably sink. In no 
other trade is vigilance so neces- 
sary. Perseverance is necessary 
in order that the beginner may en- 
dure the failure after failure until 
he has gained the experience and 
wisdom sufficient to indicate what 
method of business is likely to be 
successful. Few of the present 
successful leaders in the business 
have won their way without many 
discouragements, and it is this test 
that has winnowed them out, one 
from the thousand. On the other 
hand, the money to be made in the 
business is limited only by your 
capacity, and not by locality, social 
position, reputation, or similar 
considerations.—Advertiser’s Guide 
for June, 1902. 
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ImiTAToRS are the ones who say 
advertising does not pay. 


A CATALOGUE of window screens 
issued by the E. T, Burrowes Co., 
Portland, Maine, is as nearly satis- 
factory as it is possible to make 
a piece of advertising literature— 
not elaborate or expensive, per- 
haps but neatly printed, furnished 
with a chaste, quiet cover, and il- 
lustrated with pictures that show 
the firm's many styles of screens” 
and accessories to excellent advan- 
tage. Next to concise text, the 
most commendable feature of the 
book is the fact that each page has 
been treated as a separate compo- 
sition and designed as a whole in- 
stead of being pieced together from 
stock cuts. The entire book has a 
certain unity, therefore, and its 
good taste is sure to be appreciated 
by persons who buy the class of 
goods which the company manu- 
factures. The designs were made 
by W. B. Hay, advertising manag- 
er, and carried out by the Electro- 
Tint Co. and Edgell Printing Co., 
of Philadelphia. 


THE finest type of manhood is 
never overwhelmed or _ entirely 
dismayed, no matter what comes. 
A man of this best type may see 
his property swept away from him, 
his hopes blasted, his ambitions 
thwarted and his plans demolish- 
ed, but his spirit remains undaunt- 
ed; his courage, his trust, and his 
self- confidence are undiminished. 
His success is beyond the reach of 
mere accident of fire, of panic, or 
of temporary disaster; the founda- 
tion of his success is laid upon the 
eternal rock of truth, of justice, of 
probity, of high thinking, and of 
square dealing, and no floods or 
misfortunes or commercial devas- 
tations can reach him. They do 
not touch the real man, for his in- 
vestments are in himself. It is 
only the more shallow minds, men 
without reserve of character, with- 
out other resources than money or 
property, that go down in financial 
failure. The man who has learned 
to live in himself, and not in his 
property; who does not put his 
trust in riches, but in principle, 
does not lose his greatest posses- 
sion when he loses his money.— 
Success for June. 














“Be sure you're right and then 
persist” is a safe advertising rule. 





PERHAPS at no previous period 
during the thirty-four years of its 
consecutive publication have the 
endeavors and purpose of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
been so generously recognized by 
responsible publishers as at pres- 
ent. The Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, World Building, New York, 
publishers of the American Ma- 
chinist, a gold mark (@@) paper, 
answer all inquiries regarding the 
circulation of their magazine with 
the following printed slip: 





The actual circulation of 
American 
Machinist 


is printed weekly at the head of the edi- 
torial column, for each issue and for the 
year, and a detailed report is furnished to 
the American Newspaper Directory every 
quarter. These reports are true and we 
must decline to figure out the =e 
in a different way for all the so-called di- 
rectories, agencies. etc. No copies are 
sent free regularly to anyone, none are 
taken back from the News Co.,none are 
for sale beyond the current year—the cir- 
culation is net. 














THE “write-up” man is particu- 
larly active in New York City just 
at present, and the average busi- 
ness man receives a call from him 
about once a week, more especially 
if he is in an office building. His 
scheme is not one whit different 
from that which stands him in 
stead in smaller centers. He se- 
cures a letter head, card or other 
piece of matter bearing a little 
data, goes away and produces an 
“editorial” crammed full of the 
most glowing adjectives in the 
English language. Then he pre- 
sents it for approval, and even 
though the subject refuses to ap- 
prove he prints it and comes after 
an order for extra copies at ten 
dollars the hundred. Needless to 
say, the publication which he edits 
appears like the minstrel show in 
the small country town—“for one 
performance only.” It bears a pre- 
tentious name, but is a “fake” 


pure and simple, and the business 
man who parts with good money 
for such questionable glory would 
better reform his methods of do- 
ing business. 
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37 
Tue bronzing or enameling of 
postal cards which have been 


spoiled in printing, to enable them 
to be used again, may have offered 
an opportunity to unscrupulous in- 
dividuals to counterfeit the cards 
complete. Instances of this kind 
have come to the attention of the 
postoffice, and this was the reason 
for the issuance of the order by 
the third assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral prohibiting their use. The 
honest dealers and honest printers 
suffered on account of the evil- 
doers. The present ruling allows 
old stock to be disposed of and 
helps matters temporarily, but 
some plan should be arranged for 
after August 1 whereby spoiled 
postals will be redeemed by the 
Government at their face value. 
It is unjust to refuse to redeem 
them. 





A NEw and dangerous method of 
extortion is reported by a general 
advertiser of New York City who 
exploits a widely-known and meri- 
torious proprietary remedy. Re- 
cently he was visited by parties 
who convinced him that they had 
secured evidence that his remedy 
had been injurious in a certain 
case. He was informed that un- 
less he paid damages to their client 
he would be made defendant in a 
suit. The prospect of obtaining 
damages seems to. be very. slight, 
as the remedy in question is com- 
paratively harmless, has a good 
reputation extending over thirty 
years and is put out in all good 
faith and integrity. A damage 
suit, however, will give the suitors 
sufficient grounds for news articles, 
which they threatened to insert in 
Associated Press dispatches and 
which must do incredible damage 
to the advertiser’s good name all 
over the United States. There is 
no effective way of forestalling 
such a suit, seemingly, nor of 
keeping such news out of the pa- 
pers, even though the suit subse- 
quently fail or be abandoned. The 
dissemination of such false, mis- 
leading news is wholly within the 
letter of the laws. If this method 
of blackmail—for it is little else— 
were generally taken up it would 
unquestionably i injure every adver- 
tiser whose reputation could be 
damaged by such news articles. 
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MercHANTS of Scottdale, Pa., 
have formed an association to op- 
pose “fake” and ‘“‘scheme” adver- 
tising, and will hereafter present a 
solid front to local society and 
church programmes, souvenirs, 

“write-ups” and other forms of ob- 
taining good money upon pretense 
of rendering service which is never 
rendered. Sixty-five firms—prac- 
tically all local-advertisers—are in 
the agreement, and a committee 
consisting of Charles A. Colburn, 
F. E. Leitzell and J. L. Murphy has 
been delegated to prepare a refer- 
ence list of objectionable schemes 
and mediums. It was at first pro- 
posed to fine members who violate 
the agreement, but this proposal 
was modified, and members are 
merely required to pledge them- 
selves iby oath. 


which was es- 
tablished long before the existence 
of great corporations and trusts 
awoke any desire for public own- 
ership of public conveniences, is 
the only living example of what 
the Government can do in the way 
of serving the nation. Is the pos- 
tal service as near perfection as a 
private corporation could bring it? 
It is doubtful whether any firm or 
corporation would tolerate half the 
amount of incompetence exhibited 
by many employees of Uncle Sam 
in the various departments of the 
postoffice. Cases can be cited 
where blunders have been made 
that caused very much annoyance. 
What if your letter is lost; even 
supposing it is registered? You 
know for how much the Govern- 
ment is liable. But take express 
or telegraph companies, you may 
sue them for any amount and re- 
cover substantial damages. They 
are more ready to rectify errors 
and listen to complaints. Railway 
‘corporations want your custom and 
cater to it, but you feel that Uncle 
Sam does not care whether you 
write one letter or a thousand let- 
ters a day. He claims to lose 
money on the transaction either 
way. Given the same amount of 
yearly business done by the post- 
office a private concern would clear 
a million dollars or more without 
increasing rates, give better service 
and treat the employees better.— 
N.Y. Daily News, June 3 1902. 


THE postoffice, i 
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Tue Chicago Newspaper Union 
issues a neat booklet containing de- 
tailed lists of its 1,400 weekly pa- 
pers throughout Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Besides the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Union list, com- 
prising 404 papers, the following 
lists are included: Standard, 102; 
Fort Wayne, 197; Sioux City, 214; 
Milwaukee, 110; Wisconsin Pub- 
lishers’, 56; Indiana, 103; Sioux 
City Independent, 181; Nebraska, 
64. Each paper in these various 
lists is specified in a distinctive 
color upon a large map inserted in 
the booklet. 


No discernible limit to good 
railroad booklets, seemingly. First 
comes an exquisite creation in 
three-color cover, “Under the Tur- 
quoise Sky,” advertising Colorado 
for the benefit of the Rock Island 
Railway. In all there are sixty 
pages—large, well-spaced, well- 
planned, leisurely pages, garnished 
with views that are not so hackney- 
ed as some that get into railway 
advertising literature. The whole 
book invites the soul forth to loaf, 
and a man must be far busier than 
it is good for any man to be if 
he would toss it into the waste-bas- 
ket. As for women—well, let any 
woman catch him throwing away 
such a book. The cover is by the 
American Colortype Co. New 
York, the printing by Stromberg, 
Allen & Co., Chicago, and the 
writing by Henry P. Phelps, Tri- 
bune Building, New York. Close 
upon its heels follows a_ booklet 
from Mr. T. W. Teasdale, general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
wherein the advantages of the 
road’s pet train, the “North-West- 
ern Limited,” are set forth with 
picture and text. Just a little text, 
though, an alluring four or five line 
paragraph on each page, with a 
“testimonial”’ of about the same 
length above it. The pictures tell 
the story, as all good pictures 
should in booklets of this sort, 
and if the reader devours the text 
he will have absorbed the story 
twice. Poole Brothers, Chicago, 
are the printers, and Mr. Teasdale 
will send copies from St. Paul to 
anyone who applies. 











Tue Force-Food publicity, said 
to be written and directed by Mr. 
Alfred E. Rose, appears to become 
na eames as the article is it- 
self. 





Tue declaration of peace in 
South Africa is to be followed by 
the reopening of the greatest gold- 
producing mines of the world and 
presumably by a general revival of 
business in that greatest consuming 
section of Africa. 





IN recent number of the 
W orld’s Work, Mr. Boies tells of 
a bank that found that while it had 
plenty of cash and facilities for 
doing, business, it was gradually 
running behind, and young rivals 
were taking its trade, so the man- 
ager tore out the plate-glass parti- 
tions that separated the officers 
from the public and welcomed visi- 
tors. He studied the needs of his 
customers and advised with them 
about their affairs. He went to 
conventions and made the acquaint- 
ance of the people. Whenever 
there was a public meeting he made 
his presence felt. The effect was 
magical. Business poured in upon 
him, and the bank increased at a 
rate that surpassed all previous 
records. It is the old story of the 
benefits that can be derived from 
advertising. The bank is as amen- 
able to it as any other institution. 
It has a product to sell. It must 
serve the general public, and if it 
does serve the general public well 
it will succeed. A bank that fights 
shy of new associations, that de- 
mands more than its customers can 
pay, that is suspicious, fault-finding 
and timid will lose its business and 
gradually drop behind in the race. 
The law is as certain as any other 
commercial regulation. A bank 
lives upon new enterprises. It 
lives upon the progressive spirit of 
the community. The moment a 
man ceases to push his business 
he becomes in a manner useless to 
a bank. He simply pays his bills 
and in short time stops accumulat- 
ing. He then vegetates, and if he 
keeps a bank account at all it is 
a small one. He is generally an 
inert factor in society. Of late 
years the sentiment has ‘been recog- 
nized as true and banks have be- 
gun to adopt a progressive policy. 
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Times change in advertising. 
Robert Bonner laid the foundation 
of his big fortune in the New 
York Ledger, yet he would insert 
no advertisement in it at any price, 
in the first fifteen or twenty years 
of its history. To be sure he came 
around to it finally—he had to, yet 
in the old antebellum days, the old 
Ledger came out every week with- 
out a sign-of an advertisement in 
it. He found most profitable the 
receipts from circulation. 








Tue Little Schoolmaster would 
like to receive the names of large 
firms, wholesalers, manufacturers 
or jobbers, and distributors of 
staple articles, etc, who make 
it a practice to assist the retailer 
in good advertising or contemnlate 
to do so. A_ proposition which 
may prove of interest will be sub- 
mitted to those who mean business. 
One of the instances of what 
Printers’ INK did is reported in 
the following letter: 

Denton, Texas, May 22, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One little experience we had with 
Printers” Ink should be of interest to 
the so-called ‘country’? newspaper men 
of the United States. 

Messrs. Minnis & Curtis, druggists of 
this city, last year carried with us a 
5-inch weekly contract. Late in the 
year, being asked to recommend a good 
advertising periodical, I suggested 
Printers’ Ink. They subscribed. When 
renewal time came, the first of January 
of this year, they doubled their con- 
argeog | 10 inches every week for 
the year. Yesterday they killed their 
old contract, substituting therefor an- 


other “double,” agreeing to take 10 
inches double column for the next 
twelve months. From 5 inches to 20 


inches after reading Printers’ Ink for 
little more than six months is a some- 
what remarkable record and we doubt 
if it can be equaled by the reader of 
any other paper for advertisers. 

Mr. O. M. Curtis, the junior member 
of the firm and who has charge of the 
advertising, especially since he began 
the study of Printers’ INK six months 
ago, has written some remarkably good 
advertising, some of which could well 
serve as models for drug stores in towns 
of 5,000, where the conditions are the 
same as here. 

A regular reader and close student of 
the Littie Schoolmaster myself, I know 
I have materially increased my paper’s 
advertising income by writing ads and 
submitting them to non- -advertisers, any 
talent I may have in that way being 
directly due to my weekly study of 
Printers’ INK. 


Publisher of the Record and Chronicle. 
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PRINTERS’ ink and electricity de- 
velop greater power every day. 


THE time-honored custom of ad- 
vertising real estate in the classi- 
fied columns of the daily newspa- 
pers meets with very little opposi- 
tion from brokers generally. It 
is refreshing to note that there 
are a few notable exceptions 
here and there throughout the 
country. The most enterprising 
real estate advertisers of the day 
are W. M. Ostrander, of Philadel- 
phia, Wood, Harmon & Co., of 
New York, and, recently, John A. 
Campbell of Chicago. These brok- 
ers are extensive users of space in 
the leading magazines, in addition 
to being big advertisers in 1 
daily newspapers. But even they 
might do well to follow out the 
display and illustrated features of 
their magazine advertising in th: 
ads they use in the newspapers. 
There is no real reason why real 
estate should not be advertised con- 
spicuously as any other line. And 
reasoning on this very fact devel- 
oped a plan of advertising that is 
being successfully pursued by a 
broker of Washington, D. C. Ap- 
preciating the merit of a radical 
departure from the accepted style 
of real estate advertising this 
young broker, upon the advice of 
‘an advertising man, adopted the 
regular department store method 
of incorporating in one large dis- 
play ad all of the most attractive 
bargains in realty that he controll- 
ed. In the ads used, a suitable cut 
and an attractive head-line preface 
an introduction that convincingly 
sets forth the advantages of own- 
ing a home and the profits to be 
derived from investments in real 
estate. Then follow the special 
bargains, with location and price of 
each piece of property conspicu- 
ously displayed. These ads are 
prepared by a professional adwriter 
and are so entirely different from 
the ordinary real estate announce- 
ments that they naturally command 
attention. The result of this de- 
parture it is claimed proved satis- 
factory from the start. An in- 


crease in the number of inquiries 
facilitated sales, and the public and 
property owners generally were 
impressed by the enterprise of the 
broker, 
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Among the new mail order com- 
modities advertised in June maga- 
zines are Shetland ponies for chil- 
dren, slot machines for those who 
wish to go into a money-making 
business, and wedding cakes for 
those who wish to drain the cup of 
wedlock. The Board of Trade of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, is also 
using a few monthlies as mediums 
for municipal advertising, setting 
forth the summer vacation advan- 
tages of its city and surroundings. 





At the annual recent meeting of 
the “Lipton, Limited” company in 
London the directors criticised Sir 
Thomas Lipton for a reduced divi- 
dend, suggesting that he attend 
more to business and less to yacht- 
racing. Whereupon he presented 
the directors with the advertising 
expenses for the past year. This 
provoked more criticism from one 
director, who objected to “taking 
charity,” but when Sir Thomas 
generously offered to withdraw his 
gift the directors very courteously 
voted to accept it. The amount of 
priceless space which the incident 
got in American dailies would have 
caten up the entire dividend, prob- 
ably, had it been paid for at read- 
ing notice rates. 

ot 


$200 REWARD. 


The circulation of the Sunday Amer- 
ican and Journal is greater than the 
combined circulation of the World, 
Tribune, Press and Times.—New York 
Journal, Sunday, May 25 1902. 








The official figures of the news com- 
panies show that the morning and Sun- 
day net paid New York City circulation 
of the World every week is over 500,000 
greater than that of any other paper—or 
an actual excess of two millions a month. 
—New York World, Monday, June z, 
1902. 

Printers’ INK will pay a hun- 
dred dollars for an honest circula- 
tion statement from either of the 
two papers named above. By an 
honest statement is meant such an 
one as is furnished regularly to 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory by the Philadelphia Record, 
Chicago Record-Herald, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Cincinnati Times- 
Star, Boston Globe or San Fran- 
cisco Call. 

This offer will remain open for 
one month. 

New York, June 3, 1002. 
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ANDREW _ BILLINGS 
PADDOCK. 


Mr. Paddock is the stepson of 
the late Isaac W. England, first 
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sive promotions to the advertising 
and purchasing departments, be- 


came assistant in the mechanical 
supervision of the paper, holding 
that position until Mr. England's 




















publisher of the New York Sun. 
He began service under Mr. Eng- 
land as a boy in the subscription 
department of that paper twenty- 
eight years ago, and after succes- 


death. Under Mr. Laffan he con- 
tinued at the same post, being in 
effect business manager of the of- 
fice, with supervision of compos- 
ing and pressroom and the adver- 
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tising department, and the buying 
of white paper. Several months 
ago Mr. Paddock went over to the 
Daily News and was installed in 
the business office as assistant to 
Mr. Ridgeway, confidential man- 
of-affairs for Mr, Munsey. His 
long experience with the Sun, his 
training in the many details of 
newspaper management, his com- 
plete knowledge of the New York 
advertising and newspaper field, 
ought to make his connection with 
the News an advantageous one for 
Mr. Munsey’s new enterprise. 
ee aa ee 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 


The writers and speakers upon 
whose telling arguments or flights 
of fancy the compositor exercises 
his wit may be annoyed, but the 
general public has no alloy in the 
enjoyment of these typographical 
antics. Miss Fanny Fudge, the 
genius discovered by Tom Moore, 
who used to contribute to the 
poets’ corner of the Country Ga- 
sette, complained bitterly to her 
cousin of the havoc the printers 
made of her sense and her rhymes. 
“Though an angel should write, 
still *tis devils must print,” she 
explained. Here is how the dev- 
ils served her: “Where I talk'’d 
of ‘the dewdrops from freshly 
blown roses,’ they made it ‘from 
freshly blown noses!’” 

A theatrical critic in a notice of 
a charming young actress whose 
treatment of Portia had afforded 
him much pleasure wrote, “Her 
love for Portia made acting easy.” 
That was right enough, but what 
the types made him say was “Her 
love for Porter,” etc. A composi- 
itor who was better acquainted 
with the geography of the West 
than with Biblical lore set up the 
og ‘From Alpha to Omega” 

“From Alton to Omaha” and 
Seely found himself compelled 
'to start for those places next 
morning. In the earlier half of 
the present century it was an- 
nounced that “Sir Robert Peel, 
with a party of fiends, was shoot- 
ing peasants in Ireland,” whereas 
the minister and his friends were 
only indulging in the comparative: 
ly harmless pastime of pheasant 
shooting. Shortly after the battle 
of Inkerman one of the morning 
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papers informed its readers that 
“after a desperate struggle the 
enemy was repulsed with great 
laughter.”” The omission of a sin- 
gle letter has rarely played more 
havoc with a subject which was 
no laughing matter. 

It must have been the printer’s 
devil himself who represented a 
very worthy advcurate of the cause 
of female suffrage as exhorting 


her hearers to “maintain their 
tights.” What the bridesmaids at 
a recent wedding must have 


thought when they read that they 
had all worn “handsome breech 
es, the gift of the bridegroom,” 
one can only guess. But what- 
ever their thoughts may have been 
at seeing their pretty brooches 
thus transformed their language 
at any rate cannot, we assume, 
have matched that of the politician 
who read the following comment 
on one of his speeches: ‘Them 
asses believed him.” On another 
occasicn a reporter wrote: “At 
these words the entire audience 
rose and rent the air with snouts.” 
The compositor had set up shouts 
correctly, but had not observed 
that the top of the h was broken 
off.—New England Grocer. 
—_—__+o+ 

NEVER weaken your efforts to get 
business by spreading over more terri- 
tory than you can cover thoroughly— 
coneentrate the advertising and all sup- 
plementary work on one section and 
then expand as circumstances permit.— 
The Advisor. 


——___+e+ 
ILLUSTRATED EXPRESSION. 





“THE PRINTERS’ DEVIL.” 
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DECLINES THE AGENT'S 
COMMISSION. 


The matter comprising the ar- 
ticle printed below was issued as 
a circular by Mr. Henry Ferris, a 
Philadelphia adwriter and adviser. 
Mr. Ferris is not an advertising 
agent and is not entitled to re- 
ceive an agent’s commission. He 
can get it, however, in many in- 
stances, but knows that when he 
can get what does not belong to 
him others can get the same. On 
this account he states that he will 
not hereafter accept any commis- 
sion; and in telling the reason 
therefor makes a circular that has 
proved decidedly interesting to 
more than one publisher and pos 
sibly to more than one advertiser. 


“For years I have worked and suf- 
fered under the old-time system of rates 
and commissioas,” he says. “With most 
publishers, rates are the best they can 
get, and commissions whatever they can 
be forced to allow. At the same time 
the agent is made the target of criti- 
cism and abuse for demanding heavy 
commissions, for cutting rates, and for 
dividing his commission with the adver- 
tiser. It doesn’t seem to occur to the 
publisher that the agent can’t possibly 
cut rates unless the publisher cuts them 
first, and that he couldn’t divide his 
commission if the publisher wouldn’t 
give him any commission to divide. 

“IT have done my little best to get 
publishers, espevially of trade journals, 
to see the wisdom of having one in- 
variable rate and of abolishing com- 
missions. Nearly all of them say, ‘Yes, 
that’s so,’ and then go on just as be- 
fore. Now, as they won’t abolish com- 
missions, I have determined to abolish 
them myself, so far as I am concerned, 
and to do all that I can to get publish- 
ers, at least so far as concerns the ad- 
vertising of my clients, to fix a ‘rock 
bottom’ rate, and stick to it. 

“Tt used to puzzle me exceedingly 
why so many customers wanted me to 
write their advertisements, but preferred 
to make contracts themselves. The rea- 
son was quite simple—they could buy 
space cheaper than I could. 

“There are many ways of fixing rates 
and commissions so that they will appear 
rigid, and yet te flexible in case of 
emergency. Publishers who haven’t at 
least two rates at command in case of 
need are so scarce that I can almost 
count them on the thumbs of one hand. 

“When an experienced publisher is 
asked to give an agent rates, he natur- 
ally feels cautious; he will no doubt be 
asked for commission, and so he allows 
for that. In fact, that is what his ‘reg- 
ular rate’ is made for. Then, if the 
business doesn’t come, he can easily send 
a solicitor direct to the advertiser, and 
while talking it over the solicitor often 
happens to discover in his pocket an 
old rate card, and as the advertiser is 
such a nice man, and a valued old 
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friend, or a valuable new one, why, to 
keep him from stopping, the solicitor 
will allow him, in just this one case, 
the old rate. (‘See, I'll just date this 
contract back to August jist. Sign on 
this line, please. Of course this rate 
is net to you—no commission. Bill to 
you direct.’) 

“In other words, the publisher can 
always find a way, in spite of commis- 
sions, to make better terms to the ad- 
vertiser direct, if he wants to—and he 
always does want to, naturally. If, 
however, he has to take the business 
through an agent, he will in two cases 
out of three get enough higher rate to 
cover the commission. In the third case 
he will make the advertiser pay more 
than the commission extra. — 

“Now I’m not denouncing the publish- 
er; I’m only trying to make it clear that 
the advertiser tne S pays the commission 
that he thinks I get from the publisher, 
and more too! 

“There is not one case in a hundred 
where a publisher allows an agent com- 
mission, where he won’t allow the adver- 
tiser direct, in some form, at least as 
much, and usually more. It may not 
be called commission—but the net result 
is that the advertiser, if he knows how 
to buy space, can always buy it as cheap 
or cheaper than the agent can. 

“There are two apparent exceptions— 
one is when the agent has bought 
‘blccks of space.’ the other where a 
few magazines, like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, make the agent bind himself 
not to divide commissions. In the first 
case, the agent is not an agent at all, 
but the owner; in the second, he is 
practically special agent or solicitor for 
that magazine, and is obliged to place 
in it at least a certain amount of busi- 
ness. 

“T am the advertiser’s agent solely; 
that’s why I stop taking anything from 
the publisher. Taking commissions pre- 
vents an agent from getting for his 
client all that belongs to him. 

“A client of mine had a contract with 
a paper from which I got no commis- 
sion, for half a column each month. In 
a certain month he ordered a special 
ad of a full column, which was printed 
as ordered; but the next month, without 
orders, the full-column ad was repeated. 
When an explanation was demanded, 
the publishers said that when they had 
no special copy, it was their regular cus- 
tom to repeat the last advertisement. 
Under pressure, however, they admitted 
that only the regular space should have 
been used, and so they charged for that 
only, and canceled the remainder. The 
advertiser would probably never have 
noticed the overcharge, and would have 
aid the full amount. Now if I had 
een getting commission from that pa- 
per, how could I have insisted on the 
reduction ? 

“If he does not take commissions, a 
man who writes good advertising is in 
the best possible position to get bottom 
rates for his client. Such advertising 
is much desired by publishers, because 
it makes the paner pay the advertiser. 
The advertiser therefore stays in him- 
self, and his success gets others in. 
Publishers will offer every inducement 
to secure such advertising. They will 
hunt up their oldest rate, give choicest 
position, extra insertions, reading 
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notices, and then often give the adver- 
tiser the agent’s commission. 

“Good advertisements are more import- 
ant than good mediums. Publishers 
ought, in their own interest, to foster 
and cultivate =he business of adwriting, 
for it can do more to help them than 
any other single force. A competent 
adwriter makes advertisements that 
bring tangible results to the advertiser, 
actual inquiries and orders. Such ads 
in even a poor medium will bring far 
greater results than ordinary ads in a 
good medium. In their own interest, 
publishers should recommend advertis- 
ers to go to experienced adwriters, in- 
stead of writing ads themselves; for 
then it costs the publisher nothing, 
while the advertiser gets matter that will 
make the paper pay him, and thus keep 
his business. 

“One strong reason for refusing com- 
missions is that I have then no motive 
for trying to get my client to spend 
more money. As a matters now stand, 
publishers, solicitor, and advertising 
agent are all trying to get the ad- 
vertiser to spend as much as_possible. 
If I don’t take commissions, I can do 
the advertiser one great service which 
there’s nobody else to do—I can show 
him how to make money by spending 
less, instead of more. If he is wasting 
money—and nine out of ten advertisers 
are—I can help him to cut off less ex- 
pense, without, at the same time, cut- 
ting down my cwn income. No adver- 
tising rule that I have ever followed has 
been so invariably successful as this: 
concentrate on the best mediums, and 
cut off the rest. Ca of the rest 
alone usually saves an advertiser more 
than all my services cost him. | 

“The poorest mediums are just the 
ones that pay large commissions. If 
an agent 1s paid by commissions how is 
he to advise cutting off these mediums? 
Did you ever hear of the man trim- 
ming trees, who cut off the branch on 
which he was sitting, between him and 
the tree? I want to be in a position to 


cut off all dead branches-—and so I’m 
getting close to the tree—the advertiser. 


THE BEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER. 





On May 21, 1902, the Little 
‘Schoolmaster addressed a _ reply 
postal card to the proprietors of 
about six hundred agricultural, 
dairy, horticulture, floriculture, 
drainage and irrigation, live stock, 
horses, birds and pet animals publi- 
cations in the United States and 
Canada, with the request to return 
the card after filling in the space 
left for the purpose the name of 
the paper which in the writer’s 
opinion should receive the seventh 
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Sugar Bowl. The first account of . 
this voting by pastal card was 
given in Printers’ INK for June 
4, 1902. Up to the date of going 
to press for the present issue fur- 
ther replies had been received from 
twenty-six publishers. Thirteen 
were non-committal or scattering, 
six for the Farm Journal, four for 
the Country Gentleman and three 
for the American Agriculturist. 
The total votes received to date 
are from one hundred and twentv- 
seven publications, cast as follows: 


Country Gentleman, 23. 
American Agriculturist, 23. 
Scattering, 43. 

Farm Journal, 38. 


AMERICAN BEET Sucar Company, 
32 Nassau Street, 
New York, May 31, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
There is just one “best” agricultural 
periodical judged by the standard you 
specify. It is the American Agricultur- 
ist. What this journal has done in the 
development of the new, successful and 
rapidly expanding American Beet Sugar 
Industry is one of the most notable ar- 
complishments of the press. Not only 
have farmers become interested to em- 
bark in beet sugar much more to their 
rofit, but the American Agriculturist 
as helped to enlist capital to build 
many of the beet sugar factories now 
in existence that represent an invest- 
ment of nearly $40,000,000 that may be 
doubled within two years. It battles 
with sledge hammer vigor and tremen- 
dous energy in the farmers’ behalf and 
almost always with success. Last year 
it offered nearly $10,000 in prizes to 
beet growers, for both the largest yields 
of sugar per acre and best reports of 
methods and results, in which thousands 
of farmers have become interested, and 
the results have been of extreme value 
to them and to the whole industry. 
Henry T. Oxnarp. 
President American Beet Sugar Co. 


THE ANDERSON MALEABLE Iron & Mee. 
Works. 

Manufacturers of Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Tanks, Towers and Wind Mill Sup- 
plies. Gray Iron Castings. 

Anperson, Ind., May 29, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have noted your reward of the 
large sugar bowl which will be given 
in the next few months and we desire 
to speak a word in behalf of our fav- 
orite farm paper, the Farm Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have received from the Farm 
Journal a larger and better class of in- 
quiries, than any other agricultural pa- 
per in which we have placed advertise- 
ments and consider it the best agricul- 
tural paper published. 

ANCERSON MateaBLeE Iron & Mere. 
Works, . 
By L. C. Newsom, Asst. Sec’y. 

——__ +> — ——_. 

Tue short cuts in advertising have 
been revealed by study and practical 
experience,—The Mahin Method, 
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The United Gas Improvement Co. 








REPRODUCED FROM THE 


PHILADELPHIA “ RECORD.’ 








THE ‘ ‘STAN DARD UNION.” 


The Brooklyn Standard Union moved 
into its own building at Fulton and 
Washington streets, Brooklyn, on May 
18. Its new home is five stories high, 
with basement and sub-basement. ine 
whole of the top floor is given over to 
the composing rooms, while the base- 
ments contain the presses. The paper 
now has facilities for making 50,000 
papers per hour, and in commenting 
upon them editorially announced its in- 
tention to give circulation figures in the 
future. By way of  signalizing this 
change of heart it discloses the in- 
teresting news that its present figures 
are between 20,000 and 30,000, and 
gives the following quaint digest of the 
circulation question: 

“It has not been the way for Brook- 
lyn newspapers to take readcrs into their 
confidence to the extent of publishing 
their circulation. The step the Stand- 
ard Union ventures on in doing so is 
in the nature of-a new departure, but 
outside of Brooklyn it is not uncommon. 
Many newspapers now publish their cir- 
culation and invite those who are in- 
terested in the subject to make any in- 
vestigation they desire, offering all the 
facilities that would or ought to be of- 
fered in a public office to a citizen seek- 
ing information he is entitled to concern- 
ing public affairs. In some sense the re- 
lation between the public generally and 
newspapers is as close or closer that that 
existing between the citizen and the 
local government The newspaper often 
represents him in a very intimate way, 
and not unnaturally he likes to have a 


trustworthy measure of its influence: It 
is in response to the existence of such 
a feeling and to save ssible misun- 
derstandings when mention is made in 
a news way of doubling its plant that 
the Standard Union takes occasion to 
state in a clear, plain way the present 
extent of its circulation and to cordially 
invite the fullest scrutiny of the facts. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
such a circulation. The Standard Union 
is very proud of it. It is honest, will 
stand any possible test of examination.’ 


—_+or 
PING-PONG POSERS. 
If up-to-date you'll advertise 
Ping-pong shoes and ping-pong ties, 
Ping-pong cakes, and ping-pong clothes, 
Ping-pong pills and ping-pong hose, 
Ping-peng crackers, ping-pong soap, 
Ping-pong cocktails, ping-pong “dope,” 
Ping-pong cigarettes, cigars, 
Ping-pong motors, ping-pong cars, 
Ping-pong tea of ping-pong brew, 
Ping-pong ice cream soda, too, 
Ping-pong couches, ping-pong beds, 
Ping-pong hats for ping-pong heads, 
Ping-pong gowns for ping-pong girls, 
Ping-pong irons for ping-pong curls, 
Ping-pong shirts, and ping-pong stocks, 
Ping-pong watches, ping-pong clocks, 
Ping-pong curtains, ping-pong rugs, 
Ping-pong remedies for bugs, 
Ping-pong hairpins, ping-pong nails, 
Ping-pong carpets, ping-pong veils, 
Ping-pong plasters for your corns, 
Ping-pong whistles, ping-pong horns, 
Ping-pong goods and ping-pong trash, 
Why, then, you’ll ping-pong lots of cash! 
Toucue Hancock, 





ADVERTISING A SHOE 
STORE. 


By John H. Sinberg. 


Philadelphia is conceded to be 
the largest department store city in 
the world, and one of its morning 
newspapers claims to carry more 
department store advertising than 
any other publication in the United 
States. But how many people are 
aware of the fact that Philadelphia 
also is in the front rank in retail 
shoe store advertising. Yet this is 
true, and the Quaker City enjoys 
the distinction of having a larger 
number of exclusive retail shoe 
stores, which advertise regularly, 
than any other city in the country. 
It has also often been asserted by 
persons who can speak authorita- 
tively on the subject, that the ad- 
vertising of these houses is of the 
most attractive in that line of pub- 
licity. 

The advertising agencies in Phil- 
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We freed tbe boy from the ignomy of girts’ shore. 


Claflin, W107 Chestnut 
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adelphia write most of the shoe ad- 
vertising, but the man who does 
the great bulk of this business is 
Mr. H. I. Ireland, of the advertis- 
ing agency bearing his name, and 
his shoe “copy” has been very 
favorably and widely commented 
on, because of its originality, in de- 
sign, type and general style. 

With the thought that a talk 
with Mr. Ireland might throw some 
interesting light on the advertising 
of this necessary class of merchan- 
dise, I called on him at his offices, 
in the Penn Mutual Building, 925 
Chestnut street. 

When I expiained my errand to 
Mr. Ireland, he said: 

“It was while I was managing 
the advertising for Strawbridge & 
Clothier that I conceived the idea 
of establishing an advertising 
agency whose specialty would be 
good copy and whose purpose 
would be to cut ioose from the old 
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idea that the advertising agent was 
merely a broker in space. You 
see, my plan enabled the advertis- 


The boot that is 
most distinctively the 
young woman’s, —the 
one make that affords. 
her every latest fad 
‘and fancy, at her 


moderate price, is_our 


‘LaFrance’ 
$3 


Every style from daintiest-as- 
possible to man’s-like-as-pos- 
sible, All sizes and widths. 

Write for. Catalogue. 
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We'll pay three dollars for any patr 
that should prova unsatisfactory. 
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er whose appropriation did not 
warrant the retaining of a profes- 
sional adwriter, to avail himself of 
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the advantages of a trained hand 
in control of his advertising. In- 
stead of advertising manager for 


one concern, I became advertising ~ 


manager for many.” 

Mr. Ireland conducted: the ad- 
vertising of the original Hallahan 
store, at 8th & Filbert streets, 
Philadelphia, up to the time Mr. J. 
W. Hallahan retired from busi- 
ness. The extensive advertising 
~of “Boys do not like girls’ shoes,” 
for Claflin, is Mr. Ireland’s work. 
An excellent example of advertis- 
ing for a popular-priced shoe house 
is that done for Dalsimer, the 
strongest display for the space to 
be seen anywhere. Mr. Ireland 
advocates the daily newspaper for 
the retailer and, with the excep- 
tion of street car signs, makes pro- 
vision for no other kinds of ad- 
vertising when he maps out an ap- 
propriation. 

His advertising copy is charac- 
teristic for clear and strong text- 
matter, superior typographical ef- 
fects and high-grade illustrations, 
for he is a strong believer in good 
illustrations. 

“Now, Mr. Ireland, will you tell 
the readers of Printers’ INK 
something about how you would 
advertise a retail shoe store?” 

“Well, if you were a shoe retail- 
er, and your errand here were to 
engage me to advertise your ‘store, 
I would first ascertain what kind of 
a store yours is, and make a plan 
to reach the kind of people who 
like your kind of store. In other 
words, the advertising I would do 
for you would be planned to reach 
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Patent Leather Boots 
“BUTTON OR LACE 


Smart shapes for Spring. 

A touch here and there 

makes them different from 
the sort turned out by other shops. 


|Claflin, 107 Chestnut 


the class your store could best 
serve. 

“And I would probably learn 
that you had not the exact status 
of your store fixed in your own 
mind; I would Likely find you won- 
dering why you did not get more 
of this kind oi trade or of that 
kind, while the fact would remain 
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that this or that kind of trade was 
not your kind, and not desirable 
for your store 

“Let us assume that your store 
is situated in a city of fair size and 
that you handle a general line of 
shoes—men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s ; that your business has been 
established for some time; and 


Riding Boots 


Calfskin, Patent Leather or Russia. 


you want the right sort of 

boots for your daily rides 
these crisp autumn days. There 
ts at least one place to get them. 


Claim, cacstrut. 


that you have a definite idea of 
the amount of money you can af- 
ford to spend in a year’s advertis- 
ing. 

“Taking your appropriation as a 
basis, I would work out a plan. 
And I would use my utmost en- 
deavor to convince you that your 
advertising problem is _ partly 
solved by adopting a plan, and 
solemnly resolving to stick to it. 

“After the mediums are selected, 
and the amount of space to be used 
in these mediums is determined, 
the question of what to advertise 
arises. 

“T would advise continuous ad- 
vertising (except during two 
months of the year) of two shoes, 
a man’s shoe and a woman’s shoe. 
The price for the man’s shoe 
should be a figure that is the price 
for a shoe of tiie great majority 
of men that like your kind of a 
store; and the price for the 
woman’s shoe should be deter- 
mined in the same way.” 

“In writing your copy, Mr. Ire- 
land, to what do you give most 
consideration ?” 

“Now we reach the point as to 
what we shall say about these two 
shoes—the argument. We shall 
not talk above the heads of our 
customers, nor shall we try to get 
down below their feet. We shall 
not try to be funny or smart, but 
we shall simply use common sense. 
We will tell the people why these 
shoes are desirable. We will talk 
about the style, the fit, the making, 
the wearableness. We will call 
the shoes exactly what they are, 
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but we will make it clear that they 
are of excellent values, at their 
price. 

“The advertising of the man’s 
shoe would be brief and to the 
point; the advertising of the 
woman’s shoe would go somewhat 


~“ainto detail. You want matter that 


will enable men to grasp the idea 
at a single glance, while women, 
~ being closer readers of advertising, 
will follow the story to its end.” 

“T notice that the shoes of most 
of your clients have catchy names, 
such as DeLyte, LaFrance, Walk- 
over, etc. How do you go about 
i >" 


“Well, in the case at hand, we 
would probably find it desirable to 
naine these two shoes, very much 
as the specialty shoes are named. 
S Having a named shoe at a fixed 

~ price, simplifies selling. The cus- 
tomer comes in and asks for such 
and such a shoe; has it fitted, pays 
the price, and the price question 
never arises. To some persons the 
first inquiry of the salesman “What 
price do you wish to pay?’ is of- 
fensive. The method I have out- 
lined does away with that.” 

“A little while ago you made ex- 
ception of two months. What 
about these?” 

“The two months of the year of 
which I made exception would be 
devoted to bargain sales. The first 
_, would likely occur in February; 
~the second in August. During 
these sales the stock would be 
cleaned up. The old stock, short 
lots, back numbers, odd pairs, etc., 
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would be disposed of, even at a 
loss, if need be. By adhering 
strictly to our plan, we would have 
bargains only during these two 
sales, and the sales would become 
important bargain events in the 
course of two or three years.” 

“In your shoe advertising, what 
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points do you consider most im- 
portant ? 

“Shoe advertising, in common 
with other sorts of advertising, 
must be truthful to be effective, 
and you must back up everything 
stated in the advertisement. You 
must go a step farther. You must 
rectify any wrong; you must al- 
ways be willing to give a new pair, 
or return the money for any pair 


\ of shoes that fails. The most val- 


uable advertisement a retail shoe 
store can have is a pleased cus- 
tomer. Satisfied and pleased cus- 
tomers extend one’s business like 
an endless chain.” 

“What papers do you use most- 
ly for your clients?” 

“The papers with the biggest cir- 
culations.” 

“Do you believe magazines 
pay?” 

“Yes, magazines can undoubted- 
ly be made to pay the shoe manu- 
facturer.” 

“How do you advertise shoes 
that are worn by the so called 
‘swell set’?” 

“This advertising is planned very 
much as advertising of any other 
kind, but we endeavor to secure 
the most refined typographical ef- 

“fects, and the phraseology is to- 
tally different from that used in 
the copy calculated to reach the 
popular-priced shoe buyer.” 

eli ain aia 


NEWSPAPER HEADLINE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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THE WISDOM AND UNWIS- 
DOM OF THE BOOKLET. 





Samuel Jaros, 150 Nassau street, 
- New York, prepares booklets, 

catalogues and follow-up matter 
for many large wholesalers and 
manufacturers, more especially in 
coffee, grocery and clothing lines. 
In a recent interview he gave 
some instructive facts concerning 
his methods and philosophy. 

“Human nature is the keynote 
of advertising,” he said, “and it is 
patent, therefore, that human in- 
terest must be the keynote of a 
successful booklet. There is a 
distinction between the booklet 
and the catalogue that should be 
known by every advertiser. The 
catalogue is a technical treatise 
upon the goods. Its sole purpose 
is to inform the dealer upon them 
—to acquaint him with their mer- 
its, peculiarities and superiorities, 
in language that is as clear and 
non-technical as possible. The 
catalogue might be called the 
esoteric literature of the goods. It 
gives inner facts and arguments 
to be used with customers. The 
booklet, on the other hand, is 
exoteric—popular literature. It is 
the first cousin to general adver- 
tising. But, be it remembered, 

, advertising seldom sells goods; it 
will merely create inquiry. 

“The booklet to be of value 
must have the quality of human 
interest, and this quality must be 
got by giving information of in- 
trinsic value to the people who are 
asked to read and consider and re- 
member it. But, unfortunately, 
most booklets lack this quality. 

They are written to please the sel- 
ler, not the buyer. 

“Some time ago a prominent 
promoter came for advice upon 
the literature he was using. He 
has a staff of adwriters, and issues 
considerable quantities of matter 
that is well printed and faultless 
from a literary standpoint. But it 
is all written to please himself. In 
preparing his advertising matter 
he has never realized that he is 
trying to talk to a million people 
of one hundred thousand different 
temperaments. He has, metaphor- 
ically speaking, never thrown him- 
self out of the window before sit- 
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ting down to write or to pass upon 
his advertising—has never an- 
alyzed his audience nor tried to 
forget that there was any such 


person as himself in the world,v 


nor any such thing as literature 
concerned in plain advertising, 
consequently his matter lacked 
human interest and has never been 
widely read. 

“To be successful a _ booklet 
should contain something that 
makes it worth keeping. Because 
ninety per cent of booklets lack 
this quality they go into the waste 
basket. The first fact that I look 
for is the greatest fact of all—the 
reader. Whom do I want to reach 
with this booklet? It’s on coffee, 
for instance. Who buys the cof- 
fee for every household? The 
housewife, of course. Well and 
good. I must try to reach her, 
and interest her so thoroughly 
that she will not forget me. Now, 
the things that will interest a wo- 
man are almost beyond compu- 
tation. In this one commodity, 
coffee, I have found enough ma- 
terial for exploiting it endlessly. 
To secure bright matter, I am 
continually reading papers and 
books—English, French and Ger- 
man, and filing away all manner 
of -information pertaining to all 
sorts of wares. When I write a 
coffee booklet I turn to my store 
of facts about it and then inter- 
view some people with special 
knowledge of the subject. 

“Special knowledge is _ neces- 
sary; not the special knowledge 
given by the manufacturer or 
dealer, but by outside parties. In 
my search for coffee facts I have 
interviewed chefs of many na- 
tionalities. Then when I have 
gathered the necessary special 
knowledge I could write an inter- 
esting magazine article entertain- 
ingly on it. 

“Recently a man came to me 
for a booklet on belt grease, an 
article used to lubricate pulley 
belts so that they remain soft, and 
the adhesive power to the pulley 
is maintained. I did not know any 
more about belt grease than I did 
about the inhabitants of Mars. I 
did not go to the manufacturer or 
the proprietors for information, 
but to engineers—men who are 
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actively employed in fixing the 
belts and keeping them running, 


and who therefore can give a very ing, however; 
effective though simple story of*every page. 


how things now are and how 
things should be. Thus I was able 
to construct an entertaining, ef- 
fective little tale of the dangers 
and the trials of hardening belts. 

“I find the advertising proposi- 
tions of all food goods interesting. 
The literature of this and foreign 
countries contains many bright 


little stories, anecdotes and squibsNsentiment, etc., 


of humor which make fine adver- 
tising reading. For instance, it 
was reported that Bismarck asked 
Sandow what he drank for his 
brawn, and the reply was, “The 
same as your Excellency drinks 
for your brain—four cups of cof- 
fee and one glass of beer a day.’ 

“I find there are ninety coffee 
s‘don’ts.’ I find rules governing 
the etiquette of the coffee table. 
So far I have collected a hundred 
~and twenty jokes about coffee. 
There are eighty or ninety uses 
for coffee outside of a beverage— 
“over a hundred recipes for making 
such dainties as coffee caramels, 
coffee russe, coffee ice-cream, cof- 
fee eclaires. This is all very in- 
teresting and instructive. Here’s 
a booklet for the Thomson & Tay- 
“lor Spice Company, Chicago: 
‘What the Doctor Said About ~ 
Coffee” It tells the story of a 
young minister, just graduated, 
who was perplexed as to what he 
should talk about at a meeting of 
the mothers and young women of» 
his charge. He put his problem to 
the local doctor. ‘Why, tell them 
about coffee,’ was the answer, 
‘just plain coffee.’ 
into sixteen pages of coffee facts 
—tells how it can be used as a 
deodorizer, a disinfectant, a rem- 
edy in cases of gout, nervousness, 
skidney and liver troubles, colds, 
how he used it as a tonic for a 
nervous race horse. He repeats 
what Voltaire and Sydney Smith 
and other great men said about it, 
tells how it is used in the navy, 
and, in short, convinces the cler- 
gyman that coffee is a mighty in- 
teresting topic. 


Then he goes~every page. In_ this 


esting. I never get away from the 
actual brand that I am commend- 
it is mentioned on 
Thus I put human in- 
terest into and keep the reader’s 
thoughts upon the subject in gen- 
eral, and draw them from time to 
time to the specialty in hand. 

“Women value information 
about anything which is part of 
their daily existence—the toilet, 
etiquette, the table, the kitchen, 
courtship and marriage, flowers, 
and it can easily 
be made the vehicle of good ad- 
vertising. Most of such matter 
needs arranging, editing and en- 
livening—to be cast in the form of 
a story or a series of little essays. 

“The one fault of unsuccessful 
booklets, perhaps, is the lack of 
right proportions of advertising to 
‘reading matter. Some spoil their 
matter by too much advertising, 
while others seem afraid to speak 
out and say what they wish to say 
—even omit their addresses. A 
booklet should have an’ abund- 
ance of advertising matter, but it 
should be stuck into corners and 
“margins, and subordinated to the 
human interest features. It should 
have the firm name, address and 
“trade-mark on every page. There 
should be plenty of catch lines and 
,marginal notes, so that a reader 
“can gather the advertising story at 
a glance. Each page should be 
complete in itselfi—a chapter in 
the whole story. Then, if it gets 
away from its fellows, it is still a 
~piece of advertising matter, as well 
as a piece of human interest. I 
believe in thumb-nail illustrations 
and in running some one idea on 
clothing 
booklet the text is, ‘The price is 
right-—the price is right—the price 
is right.’ 

“Pictures need humanizing, also. 
Here is a new belt for women, for 
example, and here is the picture 
that was used to illustrate it in the 
booklet that the maker has been 
using. It is a halftone from a 
photo of the belt. It means noth- 
ing—doesn’t show uses, advan- 
tages or even the appearance of 
the article. In the booklet which 


“I find this matter everywhere; I have in hand that belt will have 


little of it has ever been used in 
advertising, and all of it is inter- 


a woman in it; a simple, inexpen- 
sive trick, and yet the difference 
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between the two illustrations is as 
between black and white. A 
booklet that I criticised recently 
had a fine illustration of a loco- 
motive. But there was something 
wrong—something lacking. We 
added some smoke to the stack, 
and steam escaping from valves 
and dust flying from rails, and the 
picture had life and action. So 
with tools. Here are some watch- 
maker’s drills—just plain bits of 
iron and steel. Put them into hu- 
man hands, photograph them, and 
you enliven them at once. And 
the best part of the trick is that it 
costs not a single penny more. 
Many booklets are mechanically 
difficult to read. Here is one in 
which the pages face two. ways, 
and you are forced to turn and re- 
turn it. It isn’t handy, and there- 
fore needs correcting. 
“I believe in good printing, but 
“not in extravagant printing. The 
booklet is for the million. To 
make it too fine is an error, unless 
it is to go to limited classes. Bet- 
ter brains in the writing and poor- 
“er ink for the printing will make 
more business. A fine booklet is 
its 


seldom kept for the sake of 
beautiful printing, but the one that 
contains interesting information— 
‘things not readily accessible to ev- 
erybody—will be preserved in al- 


most any sort of dress. Put in- 
trinsic value into the text. Get 
out booklets that people will come 
after—the kind that one is never 
safe in showing to his friends if 
‘he wants to keep it himself. 
“I advise following up booklet 
.campaigns with inexpensive cards, 
printed by the million and sent out 
by the ton. I call this ‘throw 
away’ literature, which aims to 
catch the eye for perhaps thirty 
seconds. There’s no sense in wast- 
ing money on such matter. Get 
the idea into the reader’s mind 
“wand you can afford to let him 
throw away the means that put it 
there. 

“Do you know that the retailer 
is ravenous for good booklets and 
literature that will help him sell 
his stock? He knows good things 
when he sees them, and knows 
what results will come of the 
booklet that brings people in after 
extra copies. But he seldom gets 
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good advertising matter from the 
manufacturer. Tons upon tons of 
cut-and-dried stuff are sent him 
every year—matter that he doesn’t 
take the trouble to put out, know- 
ing that it will not be read. But 
when he gets hold of a live novelty 
he pays postage and goes to ex- 
pense in distributing it, for he 
knows that it means trade. 
“Booklet advertising is properly 
supplemental to the magazine or 
newspaper advertising, as the card 
system follows properly the book- 
let. The primary advertising, in 
magazines especially, creates in- 
quiry, and it is the province of the 
little booklet and the follow-up 
methods to make sales of these in- 
quiries. In the union of these three 
is the success of the whole. 
“Advertising matter, as I have 
said, needs humanizing. 
logues are too technical. 
who sells things wants to know 
how they are made and how they 
work. It is vitally necessary that 
he know all their good points, but 
the average catalogue leaves him 
in the dark. Any article that has 
a right to be sold must have a 
cause for existence, and this cause 
cannot be made too apparent to 
the dealer. He is to spread it to 
the buyer. But not enough dis- 
tinction is made between the cata- 
logue and the booklet. The econ- 
omical advertiser wants to have 
ninety-nine cents do duty for five 
dollars, tries to make one take the 
place of both, and merely succeeds 
in getting out a hybrid that is 
neither.” 


———— 
MEDICINE AD ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE WAY OF MR. SCOTT. 
Tue News Company. 
Incorporated. 

otret, Ill., June 4, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Little Schoolmaster is looking for 
the unique, as well as the successful in 
advertising. Wm. H. Scott is making 
“demonstrations” to sell overalls for 
Sweet, Orr & Company. 

When he started to sell goods for the 
firm he was given the hardest terri- 
tory. He found he was bumping up 
against a stone wall. At Evansville, 
Indiana, he decided to make a hole 4n 
it. He put up at the best hotel in town, 
and went down to the dining room, 
dressed in shirt and overalls made by his 
house. ‘The waiter invited him to re- 
tire, but he declined with emphasis, 
saying he was paying $4 a day for his 
room and was entitled to dress as he 
liked. Then the manager came in and 
almost created a riot by threatening to 
throw him out if he did not take off 
those overalls. When he got good and 
ready he walked out but not until he 
had gotten full value for his money. 

e engaged space in front of the 
leading clothing store and swung out 
a red banner announcing a tug of war 
in the evening. Time came, and after 
a little talk he asked for eight of the 
stronvest men present and offered a 
$1.50 pair of overalls to each of them 
if they succeeded in pulling the seams 
apart with four men tugging upon each 
leg. They failed, and Mr. Scott in- 
creased the merchant’s order for over- 
alls nearly ten times. 

He woke up every town of conse- 
quence in Indiana in that way, and a 
brass band finally was introduced into 
his expense account. He is now gener- 
al advertising manager for his firm. At 
qouet he greatly extended his operations 
by serenading with a band every cloth- 
ing house or store that bought his goods 
or agreed to do so. He furnished ma- 
terials for a window display for each; 
hitched the mayor, the chief of police, 
the fire marshal and the newspapers 
and hotel people to his advertising 
scheme, gave them a banquet, paraded 
the streets with union men from their 
factory here who wore the firm’s over- 
all suits, and gave his “tug of war” in 
the evening in a_ street packed with 
people for three blocks. He had the 
whole city talking about Sweet, Orr & 
Co. for a week. 

But Mr. Scott does not rest here. 
He knows there must be some follow-up 
system similar to that employed by 
wholesale clothing and shoe houses in 
assisting the local advertiser to keep 
the firm’s goods to the front. He keeps 
in close touch with the merchants and 
newspapers, and sells the goods. 

E. BaLpwin. 


————__ + oo —__-—_ 
THE ATKINS SAWS. 
E. C. Atxins & Co., 
Saw and Tool Manufacturers. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 2, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are in receipt of the issue of the 28th 
ult. of Priwters’ Ink, wherein we find a re- 
production of our ad, “A Saw-ng of Atkins 
Saws.” Itis very gratifying indeed to know 
that same was deemed worthy of a place in 
the Little Schoolmaster. Yours truly, 

E. C, Atkins & Co. 
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FROM BOSTON. 
Boston, Mass., May 29, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
An order has been received by the 
postal authorities here from Washington 
to stop all mail addressed to the Rev. 


Green, Box 11, South Billerica, 
Mass., and all mail addressed to the 
Rev. Henry Desmazes, also of South 
Billerica. According to the postoffice 
authorities at South Billerica, the mail 
addressed to these two men was in- 
tended for Dr. John W. Grady ot 
Boston, a medical mail order advertisci, 
whose ads have been placed in newspa- 
pers having a mail order_ circulation 
throughout the country. He has re- 
cently been inserting ads of cures tor 
various ailments performed on clergy- 
men of the names referred to in the 
postoffice order, who for their part of- 
fered to give free information regard- 
ing their cases. According to the post- 
office authorities, much mail was sent 
to the supposed clergymen. Basing his 
action upon complaints of persons who 
had replies to the letters, inspector 
Snow began an investigation. He failed 
to find the clergymen to whom so much 
mail was sent, but found a resident, 
Henry Desmazes, in Billerica who has 
ermitted the use of his name to Dr. 
es W. Grady of Boston. 

Continuing the inquiry, inspector 
Snow found that there was a Dr. John 
W. Grady and Dr. James W. Grady in 
Boston, occupying offices in the same 
building but apparently not associated 
with each other, although brothers. Mr. 
Desmazes explained that the similarity 
of the names and the complications aris- 
ing had prompted him to accede to Dr. 
John W. Grady’s request for the use 
of his name in connection with the re- 
ceipt of letters. The postoffice depart- 
ment has stopped the mail addressed to 
Messrs. Desmazes and Green on_the 
ground that these names, with the Rev. 
attached are fictitious. 

F. N. Hotirncsworts. 


ciiaiipeacialilies 
FOR THE HONOR. 
ALFRED EDMONDSON, 
Queen Street, 
MoreEcaMBE, Eng., May 2, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Am much obliged for coupon just to 
hand, and am pleased my work was con- 
sidered best, although I am not flattered 
by the remark that the ads received that 
week were the worst lot that had put 
in an appearance; perhaps later I will 
have another try. r want one of those 
prizes—not for its worth alone—but for 
the_ honor. . 

Nearly all the winners in Printers 
Ink ad contest have been connected wita 
advertising directly—either mewspaper 
editors or advertising managers. I am 
a humble hardware dealer, devoting but 
a very few hours a week to preparing 
copy. Yours truly, 

A. EpMmonpson. 


be 








Never be afraid that your advertise- 
ment in a really good magazine will 
not be read because the advertisin 
pages are bunched—every purchaser 0 
the publication may not read them but 
enough do to make magazine advertising 
pay under propitious conditions.—The 
Advisor. 
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JUMPING ON A COMPETITOR. 
Granp Rapips, Mich., May 26, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We herewith challenge the statement 
you have made and the rating you_have 
iven the Furniture Record of Grand 
apids. The Record is: but two yeats 
old and was established through the 
support of the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Association to indorse their trade-mark. 
Its original subscription list was made 
up by the circulation of blanks ordering 
tne paper, with the statement that no 
payment would be expected for the pa- 
er. Several large editions, one num- 
ering 17,000, was ordered bv the Trade 
Mark Association. This sort of busi 
ness should not be considered legiti 
mate publishing business; it is more in 
the nature of book and job printing. 
The Record people claim that their edi- 
tion for March numbered 10,000 copivs. 
The cover pages were stippled and the 
work was done in Chicago. The stippler 
furnished the Record people for thei. 
March edition only 3,000 covers. It 
you will take pains to investigate the 
claim of the Record people you will 
find that they are “bluffers,” and that 
they cannot prove the circulation tney 
claim, and are not entitled to the dis 
tinction you have given them in your 
Directory and in Painters’ InKx. ou 
state that no other journal of its class 
is credited this high rating. The high 
rating you have given it is deserved by 
other journals, rather than by the 
Record. Very truly yours, 


MIcHIGAN ARTISAN COMPANY. 


P. S. The Record people have re- 
cently been in correspondence with job 
printers, in icago, asking for esti- 
mates for printing their editions, num- 
bering, 2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 copies. 


—_—_+or— 
THE “TELEGRAM” A PULLER. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., May 27, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Being a subscriber to your valuable 
publication, the Little Schoolmaster in 
the art of advertising, therefore a be- 
liever in advertising, I inserted the fol- 
lowing ad in the Evening Telegram of 
Tuesday, May 13th, paying 38 cents for 
the insertion of same. 


A VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 
for sale at a sacrifice; only had slight 
usage; is in perfect condition; the. same 
will be gladly shown to any one wishing 
to see it. Apply MARSHALL, 690 
McDonough st., Brooklyn. 








To my surprise I received 38 answers 
on Wednesday and two more on Thurs- 
day, making a total of forty answers. 
I replied to one of these inquiries and 
sold the advertised article Thursday 
morning. 

This, I think, speaks very highly for 
the Evening Telegram as an advertising 
medium. Respectfully, 

L. W. MARSHALL. 


Analyze the character of the people 
you want to reach. Consider what they 
tead.—The Mahin Method. 
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NOTES. 


Derrorr, Mich., has a store bearing 
} we sigyitcant name of “The Wall Paper 
utlet.”” 


_ “Fiction For Everysopy” is a neat 
little vest pocket list from J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


GorHam & STEVENS Bridgeport, 
Conn., send a neat booklet describing 
their various advertising services. 


Tue Atlantic Coast Lists, New York, 
send out an interesting four page folder 
containing information about the South 
and its industries. 


A BOOKLET sent out by the Gerard 
Hotel, Point O’ Woods, N. Y., contains 
fine halftone views and a sufficiency of 
succinct argument. 


Tue Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, New York and other cities, 
issues a handy catalogue of its many 
office conveniences. 


Tue Silent Hustler is an attractive 
little periodical published to further the 
business of Ward & Shaw, “public print- 
ers,” Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. Katz, 234 Temple Court, is the New 
York representative of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Star, a one-cent paper that has reached a sale 
exceeding 10,000 copies daily. 


“Exrectric Power for Printers” is an 
able, well-printed booklet from A. W. 
Penrose & Co., electrical engineers, 109 
Farringdon Road, London, England. 


Tue Observer, Hoboken, N. J., sends 
out a sworn statement upon a mail 
card by which it appears that its daily 
circulation for April averaged 19,539. 


Joun Finck, real estate mortg: 
broker, 141 Broadway, New York, is- 
sues a small booklet containing argu- 
ments and testimonials from former 
patrons. 


Catatocue No. 102, issued by the 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, is print- 
€d in an attractive light gray and has a 
price list that is distinctly novel and 
convenient. 


Town Topics, Cleveland, Ohio, sends 
out a convincing argument upon a 
mailing card, but forgets to give credit 
to the New York financial journal that 
used it originally. 


Joun S. Grey, for the past four years New 
York representative of the ton Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, has igned his position on 
that paper, and, after a brief visit to Europe 
will devote himself to advertisement writing. 


TueE booklet of the Carrollton Hotel, 
Point Pleasant Beach, N. J., 1s attractive 
so far as argument and pictures are con- 
cerned, but might have been prises up 
in more tasteful typographical dress. 


Mr. — W. Eepy, manager of the 
Atlas an Co., of St. Thomas, Ont., 
would be glad to hear from some one 
who has published a work or pamphlet 
dealing with Savings Bank advertising. 


Mr. Lee T. Waterman, advertisin 
manager and one of the proprietors 0 
the Des Moines Daily and Sunday News, 
has removed with his family to cago, 
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where he will open an office for his pa- 
per, and from which he will manage the 
entire advertising business of the News. 


Tue ill wind which is blowing upon 
the beef trust is not wholly for the 
benefit of the breakfast food advertisers. 
A. L. Kiefer & Co., Milwaukee, use the 
argument for their refrigerators upon 
the principle that high meat and ex- 
pensive ice need facilities for being 
taken care of in the most modern and 
economical fashion. 


NovELTIES reported by the New York 
Sun: A lamb in a clothier’s window, 
with the legend, “To show you the 
stuff our cheviot serge suits are made 
of;” a seedsman’s window planted with 
turf, and the sign “This grass was 
sown three weeks ago;” man _ leading 
two goats down Wall street, with banner 
upon each reading, “Desirable flats to 
let in Harlem.” 


Mr. Gorpnon Woopsury, publisher of 
the Manchester (N. Union, the 
leading daily of the Granite State, as- 
serts that the circulation of that paper 
since January 1st has been larger than 
at any time in the paper’s history, run- 
ning well towards an average edition of 
14,300 copies per day. A year ago its 
output was about 1,000 copies a day 
less than at the present time. 


P. W. Zetcrer & Co., Pultetctghio, 
publish a book called ‘“‘How to Do Busi- 
ness,” written by Prof. Seymour Eaton, 
of the Book Lovers’ Library and the 
business department of Drexel Insti- 
tute. It is advertised in a small book- 
lec which gives indorsement and a 
summary of contents. The same firm 
also publishes “Business Laws and 
Forms,” by Judge Hugh M. Spalding. 


A caBLe to the Baltimore News an- 
nounces that the latest thing in Parisian 
journalism is La Journee, a newspaper 
costing two and one-half centimes, or 
one-half cent. As five centimes, or one 
cent, is the smallest current coin in 
Paris, the proprietor had to resort to in- 
genious means for returning the odd two 
and one-half centimes. Purchasers pay 
five centimes, as for other Paris newspa- 
pers, but in the corner of the first page 
is a coupon of the value of two and 
one-half centimes, which the paper re- 
deems at that figure. It is the inten- 
tion of the proprietor to establish branch 
offices in all the 20 wards of Paris for 
the redemption of these coupons. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW PREVAILS. 


_The publishers who could not argue 
with the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General have secured an injunction un- 
der which their publications cannot be 
barred from second-class privileges. 
This means a decided defeat for Mr. 
Madden, and all publishers whom he 
had threatened to annihilate will now 
be able to proceed with their business 
undisturbed. Though the  Postofiice 
Department has appealed, the fact that 
Ju ge Bradley of the District of Co- 
lumbia refused to comply with the re- 
quest of the government, that the pub- 
lishers who had asked for an injunction 
be ordered to furnish bond for pay- 
ment of regular postage in case the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
should decide in favor of the Postoffice 
Department, fully justifies the belief 
that the highest court of the land will 
fully uphold Judge Bradley’s decision. 
It seems that it began to dawn upon 
the government ihat Madden had gone 
too far in his zeal to stop flagrant : 
abuses of second-class mail privileges, by 
assuming the right to legislate where 
Congress had failed, for Postmaster- 
General Payne accepted service in this 
case, which he was not obliged to do, 
evidently preferring himself to get ovt 
of an unpleasant situation which he 
had found when entering the Cabinet 
by letting the court decide the whole 
matter. The decisions of the Court in 
two cases ordered second class privi- 
leges restored and in other cases grant- 
ed injunctions to restrain the de- 
partment from refusing to carry the 
periodicals in question at the lower 
postage rate. This puts an end to 
Maddenism, which has brought ruin to 
quite a number of publishers and has, 
in the midst of general prosperity, de- 
prived thousands employed in_ the 
printing trade of a livelihood. Madden 
has succeeded in getting all typograph- 
ical unions up in arms against Presi- 
dent Rvosevelt’s adminstration, which 
in the long run would have led all labor 
unions to make common cause with the 
printers, in whose eyes Madden’s actions 
were nothing less than an attack on the 
freedom of the press. But Mr. Payne, 
by his act of accepting service, so that 
the whole matter be dealt with by the 
courts, has wisely prevented Madden 
from becoming the grave digger of the 
present administration, which deserves a 
better fate than to be wrecked by a re- 
form zealot.—Mail Order Journal. 








TOAMBITIOUS ADSMITHS 





petition, settin; 





Apply by postal card for the pamphlet just issued, telling 


the conditions of the PRINTERS’ INK prize 
forth the terms and showing the fifteen 
most successful efforts thus far submitted, as well as the 
names and addresses of the adsmiths who have already 
gained the recognition necessary for a final consideration 
when the awards are declared. The pamphlet will be sent 
free to any address on application to 
PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 


vertisement com- 











PRINTERS’ 


ARE ALL ADVERTISEMENTS 
READ? 


It is absurd to greamme that all ad-| 
vertising is read by all people, or even | 
that any advertisement is read by all) 
reople. There are millions of people in| 
these United States who are not inter- | 
ested in anything that is advertised, | 
and never read an advertisement. 

It can be safely assumed that the 
very wealthy do not read advertisements. 
‘hey are not interested in proprietary | 
medicines or in new mexical discoveries, | 
because when they are sick they go to} 
their personal physicians; they are too) 
rich to have to hunt bargains, and they 
buy what they need when they need it, 
regardless of expense. You very sel- 
dom see the advertised liquors or cigars 
in wealthy homes or fashionable clubs. 

Then there are several millions of 
people who do not read English papers, 
but only such as are printed in their 
own language. These foreign language 
papers are seldom weighted with adver- 
tising. 

My argument then devolves itself 
into the assertion that advertising is for 
the masses, and each individual selects 
what interests him and reads that and 
passes by all else, the same as with the| 
news and special features of a periodi-| 
| 





cal. 
The public generally has never before 
been more educated to reading advertise- | 


{ments than 
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it is to-day. The anemic 
propositions will drop out of the struggle 
of their own inanity and leave the field 
to their robust competitors. It has al- 
ways been so and always will be so. 
Success in advertising is just as sure to- 
day as it ever was, oniy that economic 
and social conditions have changed so 
tkat more capital is required, and a little 
more ingenuity, so that you do not 
wholly tread along the path of others. 

Customs are of a country and are sub- 
ject to change, but human nature is uni- 
versal and never changes. Any article 
for which somebody might have use 
that is advertised along human nature 
lines will get a hearing, and if these 
human nature methods are adhered to 
in all printed matter, and the article 
has some degree of merit, success will 
follow to-day as twenty years ago.— 
Profitable Advertising. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a pf @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done iby THE 
/ DESBARA' rs ADVERTISING AG’Y, Monreal. 





on lo 

iscountry. Adverti 5 
cao 10c. an inch — insertion. Higher than 
5 inches, appropriated rates. 








February. 1902,average, 12,823 
March, “ “ 13,372 
April, 13,114 


1-4 OF YEAR’S 13, 103 


AVERAGE 
1-2 of year’s average, 12,518 





TRENTON 


— New Jersey. 


TIMES 


than all other 
25 per ct. Trenton dailies 


Greater: ( combined. 


Delaw’e River V’l’y 
Covers; 70 Suburban Towns 
9074 Trenton Homes 











Buffalo 





BRAINS ann ENERGY 


That’s What Have Made The 


a great factor in the life of a great city. 


Vreeland-Benjamin Adv.Agency 
15C Nassau Street, 


Review 


New York. 
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REPANS 


Tourists, sportsmen, 
hunters and fishermen find 
Ripans Tabules an always 
handy article in hotel, sleep- 
ing car, field and camp. 
They are the best and only 
medicine needed for an out- 
ing, as they keep head, 
stomach, bowels and liver in 
the right condition, and thus 
prevent any other trouble 
likely to arise from exposure 
or sitting at late campfires. 


i At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














The Evening 
Journal **? *° 


A two-cent local paper. 

Enterprising but not sen- 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 


lation. 
Only one edition daily, 


— 
. 


Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 


1899, 1900, 1901, 
14,486 15,106 15,891 


1902, 17,160 


The American Newspaper Directory 
ewards the mark @© for quality 
ef circulation. 














1OOO 


Eight - Page 
Booklets for 


$10 


5,000 for $26.00 


SEND FOR 
A SAMPLE 


We will set in type, 
supply stock, print 
and bind 1,000 8-pp. 
booklets, size 3% x5 
inches, for $10, or 
5,000 for $26. Will 
give good type dis- 
play, use good paper, 
print in any color ink 
you say, and guaran- 
tee you a first-class 
job in every respect. 


SEND FOR 
A SAMPLE 


Address 
Printers’ 
Ink 10 Spruce ye 

New Yor 
Press 


N. ¥ 
We also write and set attractively in type 
Advertisements of every description. This 
is one of our specialties, and we have a knack 
of setting an Advertisement so that it stands 





right out on the page and demands attention. 
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Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model py ae sdens for window 
cards or circulare,and any other suggestions for bettering this 


| READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Here’s an ad that will bring the 
belated Saturday night grocery 
buyer right past the doors of other 
grocers who do not offer a similar 
accommodation or who do so only 
when asked. I happen to know 
that in the town where this store 1s 
located, there has always been 
more or less difficulty in getting 
groceries delivered late Saturday 
nights, and while other grocers 
may be giving just as much, or 
possibly more, attention to this 
particular feature, this one will 
create a general impression that he 
is the only one who does so, be- 
cause he is the only one who ad- 
vertises such a service. Of course, 
it will pay. It will bring people 
to his store whom he would never 
see but for this spirit of accom- 
modation, and, if his goods and 
prices and general service are any- 
where near right, many of those 
who come to him in a Saturday 
night emergency will continue to 
come through the week. This 1s 
only one of a great many ways by 
which a merchant may get favor- 
able attention to his store, and 
very often the best way to find out 
what to do is-to find out what your 
competitors are not doing. 





Church’s Saturday 
Night Delivery 


is a thing that is ap- 
preciated. 

No matter what time the 
goods are ordered Saturday 
night you will get them de- 
livered that night. 

We’ve made a feature of 
this late Saturday night de- 
livery of orders ever since 
we have been here. 

Last Saturday night our 
delivery wagons were run- 
ning until midnight, and no- 
Lody’s order was received too 
late to be given attention. 

You'll get prompt delivery, 
alwavs, here. 











Here again we have the spirit of 
helpfulness extended by a druggist 
to those on both sides of the cat 
market. But this being less prac- 


tical and so wholly out of the ad- 
vertiser’s line is not likely to bring 
him much besides the ridicule of 
his competitors. 





Cat Exchange 


A few people want cats, 
and a few have them to sell. 
Leave your want at my store 
and note these prices. 

Angora cats, 50; tiger cats, 
25; maltese cats, 15; all 
black cats, 10; all white cats, 
10; all gray cats, 10; any 
old cat, 5. 

It is understood that above 
are kittens, that I pay above 
prices and sell for the same 
prices. 











An Odd Trousers Ad That Advertises 
Coats and Vests in a Purely 
Incidental Way. 





Men’s 
Trousers, $2.50 


A good many men buy 
black or blue coats and vests 
to wear with lighter trousers. 
We accommodate them, with 
the result that we have just 
that many pairs of trousers 
in stock, without the coats 
and vests thereunto apper- 
taining and belonging. 

Three hundred to-day— 
worth $3.50 to $5 a pair. Of 
black or blue serge or chev- 
iot, and a few of black 
Thibet. $2.50 a Pair. 








Seems to Tell the Whole Story. 


All-wool Challis 
At 28c a Yard 


This is the regular 37%c 
quality—new, fresh, perfect, 
complete in the most wanted 
Summer colorings—cream, 
light blue, cadet blue, tans, 
pinks, resedas, old rose, royal 
blue, gray, cardinal and 
black. 

All-wool Challis has stood 
for years as the one fabric 
that most fully combined the 
extreme of daintiness and 
coolness, with ihe utmost ser- 
viceableness. It is rare g 
fortune to find such a fabric 
under-price. 
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All Right. 








Girdle Corsets 


in pink, biue and white 
coutelle, also in the summer 
netting, only 50c pair for any 
style. 

We also have a new Batiste 
summer corset in the regular 
styles, equal to many dollar 
corsets in quality and finish, 
that we are selling at soc. 








This is a Very Good Ad, but Some 


Peo 


le are Going to Question That 
nsupported Satoutont About 
Wholesale Prices, Without 
Taking the Trouble to 
S wwestigate. 





Dick Has an 
Office in Every 
Mail Box 


You’ve but to drop a pos- 
tal in the nearest mail box, 
vor a letter of inquiry, and 
whatever you order will be 
promptly delivered, or what- 
ever information you want 
you will be as quickly given. 

Retail quantities at whole- 
sale prices on the standara 
goods, the goods you know 
about, is what you get here, 
and you have such a variety 
to select from as is carried 
nowhere else in this section. 

It isn’t cents but doliars 
we'll save you. 








is the Accepted Time for Pushing 
Such Thi 


uC, ings. 








Lawn and Porch 
Furniture 


The most effective and 
durable pieces of furniture 
for lawns or outdoor summer 
houses are made from Adi- 
mondack white cedar. Th 
outdoor goods are made of 
small second-growth stuff, 
and the natural bark is left 
on the wood. All designs 
are on the rustic order and 
are effective as show pieces. 
Rain, or other bad weather, 
including extreme heat or cold, 
does not affect the wearing 
qualities. We have about a 
thousand pieces ready for 
uick delivery. In Porch 
Chairs and Rockers, Settees 
and Benches we show princi- 
pally maple frames furnished 
in natural light color with 
shellac. These pieces have 
reed seats with spindle or 
slat backs, the better sorts 
with all-reed seat and backs, 
seats mostly double-woven. 
We also have them finished 
in bright red or green paint. 

A word of prices: 











Bicycle Repairing. 





Is Your Bike 


helping you all it 
should? Wheels are no 
longer a plaything—they are 
necessities, and should be 
given attention. Let us put 
your time and energy saver 
into shape. You don’t have 
any guess coming after we’ve 
cleaned it. You know from 
the ease and noiselessness of 
running that our work has 
been thorough. 
Coaster-breakes are in 
greater demand than ever. 
We put on the good kinds 
and put them on_ “right. 
They’re good investments. 





Strong Talk on Prices Should be 


firmed by Fi, igures. 


Don’t Let the 
Biggest One Get 
Away This Year 


Buy tackle that will stand 
the strain. That’s the kind 
we sell. 

Fishing 
fast here. 

Poles were never so cheap 
before. Our prices are 
guaranteed to be as low as 
the lowest elsewhere. Look 
over our line and get prices 
before buying. 


tackle is going 








A Novel Headline and an Excellent Ad. 





Eyed 


There are very few cases 
of cross eyes that could not 
have been straightened by 
the use of properly aqjusted 
glasses. 

If your child’s eyes shows 
ihe least indication of “cross- 
ing’? you should at once con- 
sult’ someone who can tell 
you if the eyes have an op- 
tical defect. 

We confidently offer our 
services and without charge. 





Here’ 


s Much in Little for a 
Sh 


hoe Ad. 





It’s a strong ankle that 
knows no turning. 
Low shoes strengthen the 
ankles as well as cool them. 
Black, russet and patent 
leathers; $3.50 to $5.50. 





Men’s Underwear. 








Many men, many skins— 
erhaps you’ve never worn 
just the right sort of under- 
wear for you. 

We've all the good new as 
well as the good old sorts. 


Low 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


must 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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Financial Advertisers 


FIND THE 


‘Cincinnati Daily Times-Star 


particularly profitable. Here’s an unsolicited testi- 
monial from one who has tried it. 


Newell & Newell 


1879—1902 
Owners and Operators of 


Gold Mines in Gilpin County, Colorado 
Main Office, 324 Cooper Building. 
Denver, Colo. April 29, 1902. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: While we have extensive- 
ly advertised the stock of the Berthoud 
Land, Coal, Gas and Oil Company in the 
leading and largest daily papers 
throughout the Middle and Eastern 
States, we can say that the results ob- 
tained from our advertising in your 
paper have exceeded the results from 
that of any other paper used. 

Very truly yours, 
NEWELL & NEWELL. 














There’s no secret about it. 

1st. It has the largest circulation of any paper in 
the State of Ohio. That’s Quantity / 

2d. Its constituency are of the great middle and 


upper classes. That’s Quality! . 


No Better Combination HKnown— 
A Trial Convinces. 


For further information, estimates, etc., address, 


E. A. BERDAN, Direct Representative, 
86 POTTER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW YORK 
MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES 


reaches a reading, thinking, investigating 
people, a clientele composed of the better 
class—men and women who have money 
to spend and spend it. Owing to the ap- 
preciation its readers have for its contents, 
the magazine is kept—every number is 
like a valuable book. Copies are passed 
around to friends, articles are marked and 
commented on. It is worth a great deal 
to get such a subscription. Your adver- 
tisement in Zhe Magazine of Mysteries 
will outlive that in other kinds of papers. 
We know it pays advertisers. Those 
who have used it tell us it brings them 


BIG RESULTS 


We can confidently recommend it to ad- 
vertisers that have goods that will stand 
the test of a knowing, thinking, appreci- 
ative class. J¢ ¢s worth a trial. 
Its rates are low. 


THE NEW YORK 
MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES 


22 North William Street, New York City 
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If the Los Angeles Herald 
was not rustling for busi- 
ness it would not ask 


advertisers who know their 


business for business. 


The Herald comes 


to you with a clean 
cut, straightforward 
proposition — your 
money for your 
money’s worth of 


advertising space. 





Few papers in few 

cities have made the 

rapid progress of the Los 
Angeles Herald—a year ago 

we had 12,000 circulation, today 
nearly double—23,0co daily—31,000 

Sundays ; a year ago we carried on an average of 195 

columns a week of ads, now they average 350. Business men 

do not advertise for fun and we know it, so we have made our paper 


worthy of advertisers consideration. Telegraph for rates and sample copy. 


The Los Angeles Herald 


Los Angeles, California 
A. Frank Richardson, Special. Repre- 
sentative, Potter Building, New 
York City; Tribune Building, Chicago 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Know-It-All? 


OFFICE OF THE NEWS. 
STrRAsBurG, VA., May 19, 1902. 
Printers Inx Jonson, 17 Spruce St., New York. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find check for $2.75 for fifty pounds of 
your news ink. We made a purchase of you about a yearago. We had 
then some winter ink on hand and some summer stuff called ink. In came 
a man who prints a paper: “‘ Where did you get this ink? ”’ said he, point- 
ing toa new keg. ‘‘ From Printers Ink Jonson,” we replied. “ It’s no 
gece ” said he. He didn’t know what he was talking about, as you can 
judge, for you are getting all my orders. Our experience with your inks is 
that they are a long way the best for the money, and you should have the 
patronage of all publishers because you made one thing cheap, and that is 
ink, It’s good, too, mighty good, in fact. Soeney am, 

C. W. BUSHONG, Publisher. 


In my last advertisement I mentioned about a 
publisher who sent an order, and although skeptical 
about the quality, figured that even if he was beaten 
in the deal it was worth the chance. He tried the 
ink, found it all right, and so wrote me. Some men 
seem to have a mania for maligning their fellow- 
man, and no doubt Mr. Bushong’s visitor was one 
of that class. I am willing to wager that this know- 
it-all never used my inks, but convicted me on the 
strength of hearing some ink drummer say “my 
stuff was no good.” I do not profess to be infalli- 
ble, but when my goods are not found up to the 
standard of excellency, I stand ready to refund the 
money and pay all cost of transportation. I trust 
noone. My reputation of having filled over 86,000 
orders in 8 years and 5 months is sufficient guaran- 
tee that I fulfillall myclaims. Send for my price list. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce Street, New York City. 

































PRINTERS’ INK, 


The Philadelphia Inquirer's 
Growth Is Steady 


320 { 51 is the increase in circulation over the correspond- 
’ ing month last year, while the advertising shows 
a gain of over 44 columns. 


The total number of copies of the INQUIRER sold dur- 
ing the month of May, 1901, was 5,134,767, while the month. 
of May, just past, shows 5,454,918, or an increase of 


More Than Ten Thousand Copies a Day. 


The following table shows the total number of columns 
of advertising printed in each Philadelphia newspaper 
during the month, all of the columns of advertisin bein 
computed at the uniform measure of 14 lines to the inch 
and 300 lines to the column. 


THE INQUIRER in point of advertising is far 
ahead of all Philadelphia newspapers and leads the 
next nearest one by 





Over 400 Columns 


The cs mangpr arg shows the number of columns print- 





ed this year and last during the month of May: 


1902 1901 
INQUIRER, . . 2309 cols. 2265 cols. 
Record, . . . 1905 ‘* 1762 “ 
sats 68i * 724 
ee 6 es 1617 1546 
ee gy i 1330 
N. American, . 505 * 1030* 


* No Sunday issue last year. 


The Inquirer’s Growth Is Steady. 


It is because the people rely on the Inquirer and because 
THE INQUIRER is the PEOPLE’S Paper. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
1109 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
New York Office, Tribune Bidg. Chicago Office, Stock Exchange Bldg. 














